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Like other branches 
of the utility busi- 
ness that depend on 
the public for capi- 
tal, the telephone in- 
dustry is interested in all efforts to pro- 
tect the investor. It is to the lasting ad- 
vantage of the business that all telephone 
securities sold the investing public are safe 
and sound, that interest charges are earned 
and the principal is secure, that the prop- 
erty is conservatively managed and that 
adequate depreciation reserve funds are 
maintained—in short, that the money en- 
trusted to the company is protected so that 
the investor suffers no loss in the long run. 

The growth of incomes and _ savings 
throughout the country has made this sub- 
ject of increasing importance, and the tele- 
phone business participates in the responsi- 
bility through the recent development of 
increased activity in telephone financing. 
The question of protecting the investor is, 
in fact, a live issue for all American busi- 
ness to consider, as it involves continued 
prosperity. 


* ok cS * 


State commissioners that administer 
blue-sky laws had a convention at Salt 
Lake City last week, and some rather 


startling developments characterized the 


meeting. For instance, the president of 


the National Association of Securities 
Commissioners admitted that the blue-sky 
laws are not sufficient to furnish complete 
investors loss 


protection to against 


through off-color stock schemes. He ear- 
nestly advocated the teaching of thrift and 
Wise investment in the public schools, add- 


ing that the subject should be presented 


“PROTECT THE INVESTOR” IS THE 
ORDER OF THE DAY 


+ 


to pupils in an elementary form in the 


lower classes, and in a more advanced 
form in academies and colleges. 

As a straw showing the present trend 
of American life this proposal is most sig- 
nificant. For one thing, it illustrates the 
vast volume of capital seeking investment, 
and—what is more hopeful—it also indi- 
cates a growing conviction that the money 
borrowed from the public must be con- 
served and protected. 

That is a healthy sign that the business 
conscience is awake and functioning fairly 
well. 


Doing business on “other people’s 


money” is profitable, but it carries a dis- 

tinct responsibility that must be religiously 

obeserved if it is to be profitable very long. 
‘ee = @ 

At first blush the teaching of thrift and 


investment methods may seem a radical 
departure from the original conception of 
the purpose of the public schools, but after 
all that subject is no quainter than many 
others that have crept into the study 
courses. Schools have public utility courses 
now, and an effort to specialize on the in- 
vestment branch may be considered logical. 

The records show that the United States 
is becoming a nation of investors. Every 
year the flood of money from public sav- 
ings and incomes increases as it pours into 
various business channels, and it is vitally 
important that it be safeguarded. 

In the telephone field, security issues, to 


a certain extent, are supervised by state 


commissions, and in 
some cases the re- 
straining hand of the 
law has got busy to 
prevent investors 
from risking a possible loss. Unwise se- 
curity issues have been ruled out. 
Telephone men in general are glad to 
observe such precautionary measures, as 
they do not want any financial failures in 
their business. Furthermore, they are con- 
fident that any deserving telephone enter- 
prise can secure necessary capital on a 
proper basis if the management tackles the 
problem in the right way. 
* * * * 


It is estimated that it cost about $775 a 
minute to keep up with the demand for 
telephone construction in the United States 
last year. That means that the tidy sum 
of approximately $405,000,000 had to be 
secured by companies supplying telephone 
service to meet the public’s additional re- 
quirements. In this 


general, represents 


new investment, and the statement lends 


new emphasis to the theory that the indus- 
try which needs that much capital in a 
minute must exercise constant care to keep 
faith with investors and guard them 
against loss. 
Needless to say, the state commissions 
having control of service rates share this 
responsibility. They are in duty bound to 


see that the companies receive adequate 


compensation so their revenues will pro- 
vide a reasonable return on the millions of 
capital annually required. 

* * oe * 


Figures relating to telephone develop- 


ment always inspire interesting comment in 
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the press. An editorial in a recent issue 


of the Los Angeles Herald argued that 
expanding use of the telephone in various 
countries indicates prosperity and _ intelli- 
gence. It said, in part: 

“What effect has the use of the tele- 
phone on the prosperity and intelligence of 
those who employ it? That question is a 
natural one after reading that the United 
States, Canada and New Zealand, in the 
order named, lead all other countries of 
earth in the number of telephones in use 
per capita. No one will question the in- 
telligence or the prosperity of those three 
countries, either. 

Statistics to January 1, 1927, show many 
interesting facts. On that date, of the 29,- 
378,430 telephones in the world, 17,746,168 
or more than 60 per cent, were in the 
United States. All Europe mustered but 
8,080,442 telephones, or 27.5 per cent of 
the world total. The remaining 12 per 
cent were scattered all over the globe. 

In the United States there were 15.3 
telephones per 100 population, compared 
with 1.6 per 100 inhabitants in Europe. 
Canada had 12.6 telephones to every 100 
The United States has an 
average of 205 telephone conversations an- 
nually per capita, and Canada has 195. 
We North Americans are ‘some talkers,’ 
evidently ! 

While cities use the telephone much 
more than rural districts, the cities in this 
country are far ahead of those in other 
parts of the world. New York has nearly 
as many telephones as the whole of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, Chicago has 
more than all France, and Los Angeles has 
nearly as many as Belgium and Austria 
combined. 

When we 


of its people. 


look at the rural communi- 
ties, those of less than 50,000 population, 
the difference is also marked. In such 


areas in the United States there are 12 


TELEPHONY 








COMING CONVENTIONS. 


The Telephone Association of Maine, 
Portland, Falmouth Hotel, September 
18 and 19. 


United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Chicago, Hotel Sherman, 
October 16, 17, 18 and 19. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone. As- 
sociation of the United States, Chicago, 
Hotel Sherman, October 18. 








telephones to every 100 people, while in 
Europe rural telephone service is so rare 
as to be almost non-existent. 

As telephone users, the United States, 
Canada, New Zealand, Denmark, Sweden, 
Australia, Norway, Switzerland, Germany 
and Great Britain, in the order named, lead 
all other nations. Reading from the bot- 
tom of the list one finds Russia with the 
smallest use, followed by Brazil, Mexico, 
Poland, Spain, Italy and Chile, each with 
an average of less than one telephone per 
100 population, and Czechoslovakia, Japan, 
Hungary and Cuba with less than 
telephones per 100 inhabitants. 

It’s an interesting comparison, and the 
question asked at the beginning still re- 
mains, to be answered according to the 
analysis any thoughtful person may make 
of the statistics.” 

* x x K 
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In his speech accepting the Democratic 
nomination for President, delivered at Al- 
bany, N. Y., August 22. Governor Alfred 
LE. Smith did not say much about public 
utilities, and what he did say was not pleas- 
ing to the electric light and power inter- 
ests. 

In connection with his declaration that 
the natural resources of the country should 


be conserved, Governor Smith criticized se- 
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verely the power companies’ methods as 
disclosed by the investigation at Washing- 
ton. He branded their work as ‘“dishon- 
est, unpatriotic propaganda,” and came out 
strong for government ownership of water 
power sites now controlled by the nation 
as a whole. 

“These sources of water power must re- 
main forever under public ownership and 
control,” he said. ‘Where they are owned 
by the federal government, they should re- 
Where they 
they 
should be under the control of that state, 


main under federal control. 
are owned by an individual state, 
or where they are owned by states jointly 
they should be under the control of those 
states. ... 

“IT shall carry into federal administra- 
tion the same policy which | have main 
tained against heavy odds in my own state. 


should 


capitalize for 


Under no circumstances private 
monopoly be permitted to 
rate-making purposes water power sites 
that are the property of the people them- 
selves.” 

x * * x 


Governor Smith stressed the principle. 
“Equal opportunity for all, special privi- 
leges for none,” and urged the necessity 
of the federal government distributing its 
favors among all the people and to little 
as well as big business. He promised a 


reduction in the number of government 


agencies and a re-orgauization that will 


eliminate their duplication. He said he 


stood for “that equal opportunity which 
lays the foundation for wholesome famil) 
life and opens up the outlook for the bet- 


terment of the lives of our children.” 


Telephone Directory Information Pages 


Informational Introductory Pages of Telephone Company’s Directory an 
Intangible Asset of Its Business—Good Information Pages Will Be Noticed 
and Read by Customers Just as They Read Well-Prepared Display Advertising 


By H. G. Woodward, 


General Directory Production Superintendent, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


An old saw says, “The eyes of a person 
are the windows to the soul,” and I like to 
visualize the introductory or informational 
pages of the telephone directory in the 
same way as applied to the telephone busi- 
ness in general. 

When I speak of the telephone business 
in general, I do not wish to convey the 
impression that the introductory pages 
should contain a story of the telephone in- 
dustry. On the contrary, the informational 
matter should be applied as closely as pos- 


sible to fit the conditions of the local com- 
munity served by the directory. 

The more closely the introductory pages 
are tied to the individual requirements of 
the people actually served by the directory, 
the more interested will be the subscribers 
who use them. Largely speaking, people 
are interested in their own towns, their 
daily contacts, and the activities which in- 
fluence and control their daily work. 

The size of the exchange will, to a de- 
gree at least, determine the amount of in- 


formation that will adequately serve the 
needs of the subscribers involved. For ex- 
ample, it will readily be seen that the in- 
troductory pages for a directory serving 4 
city of 50,000 people might contain a nuni- 
ber of subjects pertaining to operating, etc., 
which would not be necessary or useful for 
a directory serving a few thousand people. 

The arrangement of new introductory 
pages, or the revision of pages already 
use, should be preceded by a survey of t''c 
subjects which appear desirable to inclue 
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therein. Let us see just where such a 
survey may lead us. 

The first, or title page, of the informa- 
tion section should carry the name of the 
area for which the directory is issued, to 
be followed by the date of issuance. The 
issue date may be shown as the month and 
year the directory is published, or if pre- 
ferred, the season of the year may be 
shown, as for example, “Spring-1928.” Fol- 
lowing the date line, it seems to me worth 
while to have an index of the subjects in- 
cluded in the introductory pages. 

The lower section of the title page can 
be used for important company announce- 
ments, or to inform subscribers of the 
policies and aims of the management in the 
furnishing of the best possible service at 
reasonable rates. An announcement that 
constructive criticism will be appreciated 
by the management will generally cause a 
favorable impression upon the subscribers. 
Following the title page, the various infor- 
mation can be arranged to best suit the 
needs of the subscribers and the manage- 
ment. , 

In the preparation of all the introductory 
pages, it should be borne in mind that at- 
tractiveness is an important feature, and 
that they have very little value if the sub- 
scribers do not read them. It is worth 
while, therefore, to study the type and the 
arrangement of the subjects which are to 
be treated. 
tain 


A few illustrations and a cer- 
amount of white space judiciously 
used will accomplish wonders in the gen- 
eral appearance of the pages. When it 
comes to the subjects themselves, you can 
logically include enough items about the 
business to cover several pages. 

One subject might be, “How to Trans- 
act Business with Our Company.” Under 


TELEPHONY 


the prompt payment of bills is not only 
appreciated but necessary to properly con- 
duct the business; make it plain to every- 
body that vou are in business to serve 
them and if thing. are not going along 
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scribers to secure the correct telephone 
numbers before placing their calls, and 
thereby improving the service to all con- 
cérned, ask subscribers to check their own 
listings, and in case of error, to notify the 










eS 


he 





_ Aow to use a 


Manual Telephone 








Much Information to Aid a Subscriber Can 


smoothly, that by calling a certain tele- 
phone number, their troubles will receive 
prompt attention. 

“How to Use the Telephone” is another 
good subject. Mention the importance of 
getting the correct number from the di- 
rectory before calling; how to speak into 
the mouthpiece; how to recall the oper- 
ator; explain the busy signal, and include 
a short paragraph about party-line cour- 
tesy. 

The subject of “Long Distance Service” 
should be given the proper amount of 
space to explain thoroughly but as simply 
as possible, the method of filing calls, and 
the basis of charges for this service. “Col- 
lect calls,” “messenger calls’ and “appoint- 
ment calls” should be defined. The differ- 
ence between “person-to-person” and “sta- 
tion-to-station” calls should be explained. 
Also explain the three classes of “station- 
to-station” rates 





day, evening and night. 





dent, P-reston 1341. 








them: 





How to Transact Business with the Company 


UR aim is to render a service that will be 
O satisfactory to our customers. We realize 

that difficulties will sometimes occur de- 
spite all our efforts to avoid them. On the outside 
front cover of this directory are shown the telephone 
numbers which should be called to report service 
difficulties. If at any time difficulties are not 
promptly corrected or if unsatisfactory conditions 
persist, call the Division Commercial Superinten- 


The address of the Business Office at which the 
Managers are located is 1101 Capitol Avenue. Busi- 
ness hours are 8:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. The offices 
are closed on Sundays, and on generally observed 
legal holidays. There is no charge for telephone calls 
to the Telephone Company. Following are the names 
of the Central Offices and the Managers in charge of 














Attractiveness Is an Important Feature of the Directory’s Introductcry Pages. 


this caption could be placed the name and 
phone number of the manager, as well 
as the address of the business office. Tell 
your subscribers how to arrange for addi- 
tional service, inside and outside moves, 
ices to discontinue service; let them 
know about your method of billing for 
local and long distance service, and that 


~~ 


Right along this line it would seem de- 
sirable to show a table of various classes 
of out-of-town calls, for a chart or illus- 
tration very often creates a much stronger 
impression than just the printed word. 
Under “The Telephone Directory” could 
be mentioned several items. The purpose 
of the directory being to enable the sub- 


Be Given Under an Attention-Getting Head. 


company at once, in order that the infor- 
mation and any other records may be cor- 
rected. Asa matter of protection, it should 
be stated that the company can not guar- 
antee the correctness of the listings, al- 
though great care and precaution are taken 
to prevent errors. It is desirable, I think, 
tc let know that additional 
copies of the directory are available at the 
business office of the company. 


subscribers 


Every set of introductory pages prob- 
ably should contain several miscellaneous 
items which could be included under the 
headings of “General Information” or 
“Miscellaneous Information.” Attachments 
to telephones, use of profane language over 
the company lines, the advertising of tele- 
phone numbers, and various other subjects 
might be covered in this section. 

Where dial telephones are in use, | 
would suggest considerable space, possibly 
an entire page, devoted to an explanation 
of the many features of dial service. 

Another feature which has received fav- 
orable comment in several exchanges is a 
page designed for the subscribers’ use for 
listing out-of-town and 
numbers frequently called. 

Yes, you may say, “that is very fine for 
subscribers, but it costs money to print 
these extra pages, and it is questionable if 
the telephone company gets any return on 
this investment,” and at once 1 am forced 
to admit that the amount of return is in- 
tangible. Nevertheless, a fair trial will, I 
think, prove conclusively that good infor- 
mation pages will be noticed and appreci- 
ated by our customers. 

Where experiments with introductory 
pages have been made, the results have been 
highly satisfactory. In fact, the results 
have been so pleasing that efforts are to be 
continued with the intention of 
improving the introductory pages. 

And when you stop to analyze the situa- 
tion, why shouldn't our subscribers be in- 
terested in these pages? Is it not possible 
that we ourselves are to blame if these 
pages are passed over lightly or disre- 
garded altogether ? 

Frankly, I have reached the conclusion 


local telephone 


further 
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that in most cases the lack of interest on 
the part of our subscribers has been due, 
in a large measure, to the fact that the in- 
formational matter was improperly ar- 
ranged and lacked attractive appeal to 
catch the attention of the user of the di- 
rectory. Pages properly prepared will, in 
my judgment, be noticed and read by our 
patrons just as they read the well-prepared 
display advertising and inserts in the tele- 
phone directories. That the advertising in 
the directory fulfills its mission is attested 
by the thousands of satisfied users all over 
the country. 

In conclusion then, let us treat the intro- 
ductory pages of the telephone directory as 
an intangible asset of our business. On the 
other hand, let us not overlook the fact 
that a value is there, and that in all prob- 
ability, this intangible value will increase 
im proportion to the time and thought go- 
ing into the preparation of them. 

Good will is an intangible value, and in 
the case of some corporations it is worth 


TELEPHONY 


this year, brings the total appropriations 
for new construction during 1928 on the 
longer haul telephone circuits of the Bell 
system to $49,038,000, as compared with 
$36,406,000 expended during 1927, the pre- 
vious record year in construction. This 
expenditure will be applied to extensions 
and improvements on long distance lines 
m all sections of the country, including the 
three transcontinental routes. 

During the first half of 1928, as com- 
pared with the same period of 1927, tele- 
phone users increased their use of the long 
distance circuits of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. an average of 20 
per cent. Nor did they forget to call abroad 
frequently, with the result that part of 
this increased ex- 
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phone cable which at the beginning of 1928 
had reached Petersburg, Va. will be 
pushed southward to Charlotte, nearly 
across the state of North Carolina. New 
telephone cable will also be placed south- 
ward from Toledo to Findlay, Ohio, and 
additional cables will be installed or started 
op a number of existing cable routes. 
Estimates at the beginning of 1928 called 
for 1,367 miles of new telephone cable con- 
struction, shattering all past construction 
records for a single year. This estimate 
is now further increased and the comple- 
tion of nearly 1,600 miles is planned by 
December 31. The rapid advancement of 
this program for providing virtually 
storm-proof telephone cables between all 





penditure will be 
used to speed up 
the preparation 
of short wave 
transoceanic sys- 
tems, to supple- 





priced 


below. 








How to Make Out of Town Calls 


vice can be used or whether the 
higher-priced **Person-To-Person”’ 
service is necessary. To help you 


decide, these calls are cxptained 


FYI 


sections; 
and resi- 


tions from waits 
A 
8A.M.tog \ 
Decide fi hetl he | P. M. The 
ecide ‘rst whether the lowcr 
“Sctation-To-Station”™ ser- operation 


to all visitors. 





VISITS TO CENTRAL OFFICE 


The Company cordially invites all users of the tele- 
phone to visit the central office on any day, except 
Sunday, between the hours of 
8 A.M. and 5 P. M. in business 


dent sec- wer(3}& 


of a switch-board and 
other interesting fea- 
tures of the telephone 
business will be shown 








— 














The Subject of Long Distance Service Should Be Explained Thoroughly—A Better Understanding by Public of Telephone Service 


Always Follows Visits to Central Office. 


millions of dollars. In our own business, 
we recognize the value of good will, and 
unfortunate is the business which fails to 
firmly establish it. 

Let us not overlook the fact that we are 
using these pages as a means to advertise 
our business to our customers, and arrange 
the subjects with the same care as if they 
were being presented through the news- 
paper or any other medium of publicity. 
Nor should we fail to realize that to be of 
maximum value to the customers and to 
the telephone company, these pages should 
be revised from time to time to present 
new features of our business, or to present 
the same subjects in a more pleasing and 
forceful manner. 


Heavy Increase in Long Distance 
Construction Program for 1928. 
An additional expenditure of $11,042,000 

for constructing new long distance tele- 

phone facilities during 1928 has been au- 
thorized by the Telephone & 

Telegraph Co., according to an announce- 

ment by T. G. Miller, general manager of 

the long lines department of that company. 

This increase, made necessary by the un- 
usually rapid growth in the number of 
long distance calls during the first half of 


American 


ment the long wave transatlantic telephone 
system in service since January, 1927. 
Other construction items sharing in this 
additional appropriation are aerial wire 
lines, telephone cable lines, carrier current 
telephone and telegraph circuits, telephone 
repeaters and loading coils, radio program 
transmission circuits to supplement those 
already used by the National Broadcasting 
Co., the Columbia chain and others; and 
land and buildings to house the specialized 
equipment needed to operate these lines. 
Of the construction program, about $32,- 
400,000 will be spent on additions and ex- 
tensions to long distance lines and more 
than $12,000,000 on central office equipment 
used in connection with long distance calls. 
Additional telephone circuits will be 
added before the end of the year to all 
three transcontinental routes, additional 
wires being strung from Omaha via Den- 
ver and Salt Lake City to San Francisco; 
along the northern transcontinental route, 
the western terminal of which is at Seat- 
tle; and from El Paso, Texas, to Los 
Angeles on the southern transcontinental 
route. Additional wire will also be added 
southward from Minneapolis to Mason 
City, Iowa. 
The projected New York-Atlanta tele- 


Use Directory Pages to Urge People to Inspect Operating Room. 


important centers, together with associated 


equipment needed, will require the major 
portion of the newly authorized additional 
expenditure of $11,042,000. Over $4,000,- 
000 will be spent on additional aerial wire 
circuits through less populated sections. 


Ohio Bell Plans New Exchange 
Office in Columbus. 
Announcement is made that the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co., will soon start the 
erection of a branch exchange in Colum- 
bus, to be located on Franklin avenue, be- 
tween Miller and Leoffler avenues, which 
will house the Franklin office. It is re- 
ported that a total of $1,225,000 will be 
spent on the site, building and equipment. 
The present exchange is located on Sher- 
man avenue, near Broad street and is 
getting entirely too small for the growth 

of that section of the city. 

The structure will be two stories high, 
144 by 77 feet, but foundations will be 
made and plans are in mind for enlarging 
it to 200 feet long and five stories high, 
when conditions warrant. 

The building will cost about $200,000 
while the equipment will mean an expendi- 
ture of $770,000. For the present will take 
care of about 15,000 telephones. 
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Dakota Central Control Sold to Tri-State 


Tri-State Telephone and Telegraph Co., St. Paul, Minn, Acquires More Than 
60 per cent of Common Stock of Dakota Central Telephone Co., Aberdeen, S. D. 
Two Strong Independents in Adjacent Territory Now Under Same Control 


Announcement was made August 22 that 
a controlling interest of more than 60 per 
cent of the common stock of the Dakota 
Central Telephone Co. of Aberdeen, S. D., 
has been acquired by the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of St. Paul, Minn. 

All stockholders who sold their holdings 
in the Dakota Central Telephone Co. will 
receive the same price for their stock, $200 
a share cash. There are 18,642 shares of 
common stock outstanding, and all stock- 
holders have notified by 
plaining the details of the 


letter ex- 
and a 
request to submit their stock for transfer 
and sale. The offer of the Tri-State com- 


been 
sale 


pany is open to all shareholders of the 
Dakota Central company until Septem- 
ber 15. 


In making the announcement of the sale 
of the common stock to the Tri-State 
Company, President W. G. Bickelhaupt of 
the Dakota Central company said: 

“During the earlier years the Dakota 
Central Telephone Co. was owned largely 
by residents of South Dakota, affording 
considerable advantage to the company. In 
recent years, however, stockholders have 

















President Wm. G. Bickelhaupt of Dakota 

Central Telephone Co. Joined with Mr. 

Zietlow More Than 30 Years Ago in the 

Development of the Company, Becoming 

Its President Upon Mr. Zietlow’s Death 
Late in 1922. 


Scattered, many of them living in dis- 
tant parts of the country, outside the state, 
and thus the advantage of resident own- 
ership is lost. 

“The accepted tendency of the times is 





J. L. W. Zietlow, Who Pioneered the Tele— 


Phone in South Dakota and Founded the 

Present Dakota Central Telephone Co., 

Overcoming Financial Difficulties, Con- 

struction Problems, and Operating Trou- 

bles Which at Times Appeared Insur- 
mountable. 

for smaller utilities to consolidate into 


larger groups, thereby securing advantages 
in financing and operation that naturally 
accrue from size and strength. Especially 
is this notable in telephone companies. By 
the association of these two companies, 
they unite into a telephone and telegraph 
company that will firmly establish it as an 
outstanding figure throughout the coun- 
try.” 

G. W. Robinson, president of the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co., at- 
tended the stockholders’ meeting of the 
Dakota Central Co. on Monday, August 
20, at which time refinancing of the com- 
pany was to be considered. At this meet- 
ing Mr. Robinson made a proposition to 
the stockholders of the Dakota Central 
Telephone Co. that the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. would pay the 
stockholders $200 per share, providing 
his company to secure at least 
60 per cent of the outstanding stock, or all 
of it. The offer is for cash and contem- 
plates immediate payment for 
delivered to the depository banks. 


was able 


stock as 


Immediately after the meeting, some of 
the stockholders started to sign Mr. Rob- 
inson’s purchase agreement, and by Tues- 
day more than 60 per cent of the outstand- 
ing stock was pledged to the Tri-State 
company. 
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Mr. Robinson, in his statement to the 
stockholders, announced that if the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co. pur- 


chased the Dakota Central Telephone Co., 
the present corporation would remain in- 
tact, and that there would be no change in 
the officers or personnel of the company. 

“We have not as yet had an opportunity 
to fully consider just how the property 
will be handled in the future,” said Mr. 
Robinson to TELEPHONY, in commenting 
on the sale, “but it is quite probable that 
for the present at least, the Dakota Cen- 
tral Telephone Co. will continue to oper- 
ate as a separate organization as it has in 
the past, and that the position of our com- 
pany will be simply that of a majority 
stockholder of the common stock. 

“The Dakota 
most excellent property, 
and maintained, and with a 


Central company has a 


well constructed 
very efficient 
organization. The corporate affairs of the 
company have been very well handled and 
its financial structure is excellent. 

“We feel that it is decidedly in the 
interests of the industry and of the com- 

















President George W. Robinson of Tri- 

State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. 

Paul, Minn., Which Has Acquired Ma- 

jority Control of Dakota Central Tele- 

phone Co., Has Established His Company 

as One of the Strongest Independent Sys- 
tems in Country. 


munity that the property is to fall into 
the hands of experienced and conservative 
operators rather than go to some of the 
so-called investment houses which are act- 
tive in attempting to secure control.” 
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The Dakota Central company operates 
38,000 telephones, about 45 per cent of 
which are automatic. It operates approxi- 
mately 4,000 miles of toll pole line on 
which there are 25,000 miles of toll wire. 
The Dakota Central company has excel- 
lent prospects in the way of expansion. Its 
territory lies to the west of the Tri-State 
territory, which operates without compe- 
tition an extensive exchange and _ toll 
system in Southern Minnesota, having ap- 
proximately 110,000 telephones. 

The story of the founding and develop- 
ment of the Dakota Central Telephone Co. 
forms a stirring chapter in the annals of 
Independent telephony. It is the story of 
indomitable will and courage conquering 
apparently insurmountable difficulties. 

The late J. L. W. Zietlow founded what 
is known as the Dakota Central Telephone 
Co. in 1886, at which time he established 
a telephone exchange in Aberdeen, S. D., 
with about 60 telephones. During the 
sume year, a toll line was placed in serv- 
ice between Aberdeen and Groton, and 
Aberdeen and Columbia, both towns _ be- 
ing about 20 miles distance from Aberdeen. 

The exchange was operated for a period 
of about ten years until 1896 with but very 
little growth, but after 1896, Mr. Zietlow 
was able to sell telephone service to addi- 
tional subscribers and in that year built 
a toll line between Aberdeen and Redfield. 
In the following year, he extended the 
Aberdeen-Groton line from Groton to Or- 
tonville, Minn. 

During the period 1896 to 1904, through 
extension of lines and purchase of other 
teiephone property, the company grew to 
a considerable size and covered practically 
the same territory that is covered by it 
today. 

In 1904, the present corporation was or- 
ganized and there has been a steady and 
consistent growth in the affairs of the 
company during the 24 years until the 
assets of the corporation today are prac- 
tically six million dollars. 








President Coolidge and Family En- 
tertained by Telephone Men. 

President Coolidge, with Mrs. Coolidge 
and their son John, on August 22, saw 
on a trip to the Apostle Islands in Lake 
Superior, a region high in history and 
romance, and connected with some of the 
earliest settlements of the Middle West. 

The Apostle Islands, of which there are 
12, were the home of the Chippewas, or 
the Ojibways, as these Indians were more 
commonly known in early days, as far 
back as history records. Madeline, the 
largest and most beautiful of the group, 
was a flourishing fur trading post and 
commercial center nearly 200 years ago 
and a strategic point of travel and trans- 
portation upon the inland waterways dur- 
ing the 17th and 18th centuries. 

The President left Cedar Island Lodge 
early in the morning and motored to Bay- 
field, Wis., where he boarded a swift 75- 
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foot cabin cruiser for a trip around the 
islands. Later a picnic luncheon was 
served, and then the President and his 
party went to Madeline Island, where are 
situated the summer homes of Hunter L. 
Gary of Kansas City, president of Theo- 
dore & Co., and Frank H. Woods of Lin- 
coln, Neb., president of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., main hosts to 
Mr. Coolidge during the day. 

The trip was fascinatingly interesting, 
and the Coolidges enjoyed it immensely. 
About 5 o’clock in the afternoon, they 
returned to Bayfield and from there drove 
back to Cedar Island Lodge at nightfall. 

The trip of the President and his party 
to and from the mainland and the cruise 
about the islands were made aboard Mr. 
Wood’s cruiser, Nellewood, the smartest 
and swiftest craft of its kind in those 
waters. 

The cruise started at 9:45 o'clock in the 
morning from the wharf at Bayfield, a 
distributing point for the immediate sec- 
tion and with a history nearly as old and 
colorful as that of the Apostle Islands. 
To reach Bayfield by automobile ride of 
more than 50 miles from Cedar Island 
Lodge, it was necessary for the President 
and the members of his party to rise ear- 
lier than usual. 

At the Bayfield wharf the President was 
met by his hosts, and little time was lost 
in getting the trim cruiser under way. 

The Apostle Islands, which were soon 
in sight, proved most unusual and interest- 
ing, varying as they do from the smallest, 
Gull Island of three acres, to Madeline of 
13,000 acres, 14 miles in length and with 
a width averaging more than a mile. 

At Devils Island, at the extreme north- 
west of the group, the first stop of the 
cruise was made, the party landing for 
luncheon in a grove on a prominence of 
land affording an uninterrupted view of 
the vast expanse of lake. 

About an hour was spent at this stop, 
and then the cruise was resumed to Made- 
line Island, where the summer homes of 
Mr. Gary and Mr. Woods are located. 

Here the President and his party landed 
in mid-afternoon at Lapointe, a quaint and 
antique village of a single winding street 
with houses, mostly of another age, strewn 
a'ong for more than a mile. The inhabi- 
tants are mostly fishermen, who spread 
their nets in the neighboring waters during 
the summer and in the winter catch fish 
through holes in the ice. 

The Presidential party visited various 
piaces of historical interest, such as the 
old Indian burial ground, the site of the 
first mission house, the remains of the old 
French fort, the site of John Jacob Astor’s 
trading post, the ruins of other trading 
posts and fur warehouses and the Com- 
munity Church that was built in 1835. 

Not only is Madeline Island rich in the 
history of the explorers and fur traders, 
but it has traditions of the Indian inhabi- 


tants of which it is justly proud. It was 
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named in honor of Chief White Fisher's 
daughter, who married John Johnson, a 
Scotch trader. 

After seeing these sights, the party went 
to Mr. Gary’s lodge, where tea was served 
on the lawn, just prior to boarding the 
cruiser for the homeward journey. 

Those who accompanied President Cool- 
idge on the Nellewood and on the rest 
of the trip were, besides his personal aides 
and official family and the hosts, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hunter L. Gary and Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank H. Woods, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Woods of Lincoln, Neb., Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Woods of Chicago, Miss Mary 
Gary, Theodore Gary, II., and Mr. and 
Mrs. C. C. Younggreen of Milwaukee. 
Mr. Younggreen is president of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association. 





Subscribers Will Talk at Oklahoma 
District Telephone Meetings. 
Patrons will be given an opportunity to 

publicly express their opinion of the serv- 
ice they are receiving, at each of the dis- 
trict telephone meetings to be held this 
month by the Oklahoma Utilities Associa- 
tion. Prominent local citizens have been 
placed on each program to talk on “Tele- 
phone Service from the Subscribers’ View- 
point.” 

The meetings will be held at Beggs, 
September 10; Stillwell, September 12; 
Skiatook, September 14. Problems re- 
lating to plant operation and management, 
service and public relations will be dis- 
cussed at each meeting. 


All-Canada Long Distance Tele- 
phone Line Opened. 

An all-Canadian telephone line linking 
Ontario and Quebec with the twin cities 
at the head of the lakes and with Mani- 
toba was opened officially the early part of 
last month. The new line eliminates the 
necessity of switching calls through the 
United States. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Bell Telephone 
Co. of Canada, Manitoba Government 
Telephone System and the municipal sys- 
tems of Fort William and Fort Arthur 
cooperated in putting through the route. 

An eastward all-Canadian link between 
Quebec and the Maritime provinces is 
now being constructed and will be in oper- 
ation this fall. 


Telephones to Be Taken by Com- 
mander Byrd on Pole Trip. 
When Commander Richard E. Byrd 
makes his flight to the South Pole he will 
take along with him several telephones. 
These will be installed at the major base 
in Discovery Bay in the portable houses 
which are to be brought from Norway and 
are to serve as homes and workshops for 
the 30 scientists, mechanics and fliers who 
are to take part in the expedition. A radio 
station, operating on a short wave length. 
is also to be established at that point. 








Suggestions From Traffic Conferences 


Small Exchange Operations Receive Attention in These Two Papers Presented 
at Kansas Association Annual Convention Traffic Meetings—Tributary Toll 
Service and Its Problems—Service and System in the Small Telephone Office 


The Ups and Downs of Tributary 


Toll Telephone Service. 
By Mrs. M. L. Evey, 
Chief Operator, Pomona Telephone Co., 
Pomona, Kans. 

In training the girls in our office we are 
careful that they fully understand the dif- 
ferent classes of service and the rates ap- 
plying to each. It is necessary to know the 
ccrrect way to take a call from the sub- 
scriber so that she may readily determine 
the class of service the subscriber desires. 
And she must make a proper ticket entry 
of the call. 

She must learn to be careful that the 
subscriber understands the charge for his 
call and the why of different charges. 
Then she must be furnished with a timing 
device for our own information and that 
of the subscriber. It is also well to teach 
her to advertise toll service so that the 
public will understand the service and use 
it to their advantage. 

We find that a great many tributary 
operators do not understand the different 
classes of service and the rates applying 
to each, and for this reason they are not 
made properly. Thus, often the subscriber 
is quoted one rate before he talks and a 
different one after he has talked, or is 
billed differently from what he has been 
told he would. This leaves a bad impres- 
sion of the service with that subscriber, 
and a big chance for a loss in revenue to 
the tributary station. If the subscriber 
is billed one charge and the company an- 
other, someone must pay the difference, 
and that someone usually is the tributary 
station. 

We have found that it pays to have the 
operators properly taught and supervised, 
not as they would be taught in the toll 
center, but according to the subscribers she 
serves. The tributary stations in a large 
percentage of cases do not stress toll serv- 
ice. They regard it as a necessary evil, 
and the public is left ignorant of that serv- 
ice and the proper manner of placing a call. 
Hence the operator must be taught care- 
fully the proper manner to take a call from 
the subscriber, so that she may readily 
ascertain his wish. 

Too often it is handled in this manner— 
Mr. Black calls in and says, “I want to 
talk to Mr. Jones at Silkville.” Mr. Black 
is a rural subscriber who possibly makes 

or two calls in six months. The 
operator says, “I will call you.” She passes 
the call to the check station, as she received 
. a person-to-person call, the rate being 
cents for three minutes. Mr. Black 
talks five minutes and is billed 25 cents. 
Now, Mr. Black has read in the rate 


schedule that he can talk to Silkville five 
minutes for 10 cents. So when he comes 
in to pay his bill about three months later 
he sees a charge of 25 cents and the book- 
keeper has some explaining to do. Still, 
nine times out of ten he will think some- 
thing has been put over on him. 

In such a case, the company is at fault in 
the first place for not advertising toll serv- 
ice so that the public fully understands 
the different charges, and for not training 
the operator to take calls properly from the 
rural subscribers. We find more misun- 
derstandings arise over toll charges among 
the rural patrons than from any other 
thing. 

It is our custom always to quote charges 
to the rural subscriber when the call is 
completed so that they know at once what 
that particular charge is. This saves many 
disputes and creates better harmony be- 
tween the company and its subscribers. 

We have found that one of the greatest 
troubles arises from the timing of toll calls. 
This, I think, is due to both the tributary 
station and the toll center. In a large 
majority of cases the tributary stations 
have no way of timing the calls and, too, I 
have found instances in small stations the 
personal touch of the subscriber has led the 
operator into a dispute with the toll center 
because she happened to be a_ personal 
friend of the party making the call. 

This will not happen in a well-supervised 
office. Then I find a laxity on the part of 
the toll center in properly recording the 
time. She, as a rule, has a good many calls 
to look after at the same time and does not 
answer the recall promptly and the time 
goes on, for which the subscriber is billed. 

I believe the remedy for this lies in every 
tributary station having some sort of a 
timing device and using it conscientiously 
with proper supervision, because she, as a 
rule, has but one toll call at a time and can 
give it her undivided attention. When the 
recall comes in she can promptly clear the 
circuit to the toll center, and when she 
knows exactly how much time has elapsed, 
she does not leave it to guess work. We 
have found that a satisfactory adjustment 
can be made by the supervisors when a dif- 
ference occurs. 

Another big problem of the small ex- 
change is in securing the right kind of 
girls for operators. Too little attention is 
paid to the securing of help, as a great 
many exchanges have the idea that anyone 
can operate a switchboard. Perhaps they 
can, but we know that it takes some talent 
and a knowledge of human nature to deal 
successfully with the public. There is 
much more personal contact in a small ex- 
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change than in a large one and this must 
be taken into consideration when choosing 
your operators. 

We find that if we are careful in employ- 
ing operators, they, in turn, will help the 
system, work to better advantage for the 
company, and create good will among the 
patrons. The subscribers will cease to call 
by name, will place their toll call properly 
and cooperate with you to the betterment 
of service. 

In conclusion, I would suggest as a help 
te tributary toll service—proper supervi- 
sion of the operators and pleasant sur- 
roundings ; advertising toll service to make 
it an asset and not a liability; time your 
calls and deal with the subscriber and your 
toll center as you would have them deal 
with you. 


Service and System in the Small 
Telephone Office. 
By Mrs Epitu De Haart, 
Trafic Supervisor, The Western Telephone 
Co., Salina, Kans. 

Service is defined as a duty required or 
done. System is defined as method, or 
orderly arrangement. Both are necessary 
in the telephone exchange if the best re- 
sults are to be gained. 

We know that good service would be one 
step toward placing our small exchange on 
a paying basis. The operator must furnish 
the service, and the managers must be able 
to sell it. The operator and manager can- 
not do this alone. That spirit of service 
must radiate from the voice of the opera- 
tor, from the attitude of the man who in- 
stalls the telephone and the commercial 
clerk—every member of the telephone com- 
pany must do his or her part. There must 
be present the human elements of char- 
acter and personality, and fair and courte- 
ous treatment to all. 

One of the biggest problems in the small 
exchange is that of securing the right kind 
of people in charge, and also in choosing 
operators. As a rule the public idea about 
a switchboard is that it is like a player 
piano. Anyone can play it so far as the 
mechanical operation is concerned, as any- 
one can run a switchboard. But we all 
know it takes training and study to be a 
skilled musician; and neither can one be a 
skilled operator unless she has had the 
right kind of training. Even the voice of 
the operator should be trained, for there 
is as much in the tone of the voice as in 
the words that are spoken. 

Some of you will say, “Get the right 
kind of working conditions and you will 
get the right kind of operators,” but I con- 
tend that to choose and train the right kind 
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cf operators is the first step. They will 
help to improve the working conditions. 
The right kind of working conditions 
means good service. Good service means 
satisfied subscribers. 

Good service and satisfied subscribers 
mean good advertising for the company. 
The satisfied subscriber will tell the non- 
subscriber about the good service he is 
getting and the non-subscriber will become 
interested and order a telephone. An office 
which has good service on both local and 
long-distance calls will induce the sub- 
scribers to use long-distance more fre- 
quently, and thus double the revenue. 

We all realize that sometimes it takes 
all the patience we have to be courteous 
to subscribers. But how much more is 
gained if we will always have patience 
with the subscriber who is hard to please, 
if we make him feel, when he offers a com- 
plaint, that we are interested in that com- 
plaint and will do all we can to adjust it. 
No complaint should be adjusted, however, 
without all the correct facts on both sides 
being at hand. The employe who receives 
or handles the complaint should be careful 
rot to embarrass the patron by leaving the 
thought with him that his complaint was 
not justified. 

When an operator answers a signal, per- 
haps she is answering a subscriber who had 
tu wait a few seconds, or perhaps he had 
to ring a couple of times. This subscriber 
has a thought in his mind that he is get- 
ting slow service and that the operator is 
not on to her job. When the operator 
answers him with “Number, please?” in a 
bright and courteous tone of voice and 
receives his request with “Thank you,” the 
thought this subscriber had has changed. 

If we use our phrases in the right tone 
oi voice they seem to have a soothing effect 
on the irritable subscriber. Of course 
there are a few exceptions. If we 
lose our patience with these subscribers 
and indifferent attitude to- 
ward them, we gain nothing and it re- 
flects on our service. (Someone has writ- 
ten that we are all brothers under the 
skin, but it is sometimes pretty hard to 
believe this when dealing with some types 
of our telephone patrons. ) 

Service we must have, but how may we 
secure this service? One of the best means 
It is natural for humanity at 
its best and at its worst to do things the 
easiest way. System doesn’t seem to be 
the easiest way in some of our small ex- 
changes. 


assume an 


is system. 


If they had system in every- 
thing, they would find their work easier 
and the service better. When there is no 
system, the work is duplicated and never 
finished and the subscribers have no respect 
for the office. 

Would have 


people respect for the 


banker who told of his personal business 
deals and who kept his room and books in 
such disorder that one would be afraid to 
What would the 
They must 


leave his: savings there? 
railroads do without system? 
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have system in everything or our lives 
would be in danger. System is just as 
necessary to a telephone plant as to a rail- 
road. Support your small exchange with 
better business methods. 

In the last year and a half, I have vis- 
ited a number of our small exchanges. In 
all of these I have observed that there is 
too much familiarity between operators 
and subscribers. Why? Because the oper- 
ators have not been taught to use the 
standard phrases and have no system to 
their work. 

There is the problem of the operator 
who has had long years of service in the 
same exchange. In her own estimation 
she is like a new paper of pins—not a sin- 
gle bad point. It is difficult to make her 
understand that times have changed and 
that the service which satisfied the public 
15 years ago is not the kind of service 
that is satisfactory today. 

Quite often, when I try to instruct the 
eperators of our small exchanges in some 
of the standard phrases, their argument is 
this: “I shall never be able to get used to 
changing our system, and the subscribers 
will not understand us if we use these 
phrases.” Of course, I realize there are a 
number of phrases that we cannot use in 
a small magneto exchange, but there are 
enough that we can pick out and use. 

If the operator who believes that these 
phrases cannot be used and that her sub- 
scribers will not understand her can be 
convinced to give the phrases a trial, it 
isn’t long until she will not operate the 
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board any other way and the subscribers 
will soon become familiar with the phrases. 
The first thing you know we have an edu- 


- cated subscriber and he has a different 


attitude toward the office. These sub- 
scribers realize that the telephone offices 
of today are real places of business and 
will not expect the operators to visit with 
them each time they call in for a number. 
The community will be proud of its tele- 
phone office. 

If we have operators and people in 
charge who have the spirit of service and 
system, we are going to have first-class 
offices. Let our motto be “Service and 
System,” first, last and always. 


Complete 9 Out of 10 Calls in Kan- 
sas Harvest Rush. 

Long distance operators of the United 
Telephone Co., of Abilene, Kans., handled 
the greatest number of calls during July 
ever completed in a similar period in the 
history of the company. An analysis of 
this business revealed that this peak load 
was due largely to the harvest rush and 
grain marketing which started at an earlier 
date because of the combine. 

Even though the business at this rush 
period was nearly twice that of normal 
times, the operators handled this influx of 
calls efficiently and satisfactorily, accord- 
ing to Ralph Van Trine, traffic superintend- 
ent, who stated that the girls completed 
more than nine out of every ten calls 
that were placed. That’s good operating. 




















| morning paper. 


this three-legged-stool theory. 





the other qualities. 





A TWIST OF TBE WRIST—WRONG 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


“Carelessness of an individual was blamed today for the wreck in which a 
crowded subway express train in New York was torn asunder, killing 15 
persons and injuring more than a hundred.” 


| What a toll to pay for a careless act in performing one’s duty—turning a 
switch which should not be turned. Just one little careless procedure in a 

| day’s work, but what havoc was wrought! 
Naturally one’s thoughts turn not to the man who is said to have carelessly 

handled the wrong switch, but to the man who is responsible for his hire. 

| And such questions as these arise in one’s mind: 

Was the employe qualified for his work? 

there any doubt in his employer’s mind as to his reliability ? 

In nearly every traffic conference we hear papers read and discussions on 
the subjects, “Courtesy,” “Accuracy,” and “Speed.” 
to be that all three are equally important. 
Since reading about this New York tragedy, 
I have broken up my three-legged stool theory and rebuilt it. 
it is going to stand firmly on one leg—Accuracy. 

That which should be emphasized most in any business, whether manufac- 
turing, or merchandising service or goods, is “Accuracy.” 

We must do more than talk “Accuracy” to our employes. 
them as beginners that nothing short of accuracy is reliable or acceptable. 

If an employe has an accurate mind, this is proof enough that he also has 


This is a paragraph from a 


Homes broken! 


Was he properly trained? Was 


The general opinion seems 
How many of us have believed in 


And I believe 


We must train 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





South Africa Keeps in Touch with 
Kansas Company Activities. 

More than two years ago J. Tomlinson, 
telephone manager at Johannesburg, Union 
of South Africa, wrote to the public rela- 
tions department of the United Telephone 
Co. at Abilene, Kans., and expressed an 
interest in some of the United publicity 
about which he had read in TELEPHONY. 
From this casual inquiry developed a 
friendly correspondence which has enabled 
telephone folks in South Africa and Kan- 
sas to exchange ideas and information of 
mutual interest. 

Last November the editor of The Voice, 
the monthly magazine of the employes of 
the United Companies, wrote to Mr. Tom- 
linson and in addition to sending him a 
complete file of United Telephone Co. pub- 
licity material, suggested that he prepare 
a short article for the United magazine 
telling something of the government-owned 
telephone system in Johannesburg. This 
Mr. Tomlinson very kindly consented to do. 

“IT am afraid your readers will not find 
the information I have supplied very in- 
teresting,’ wrote Mr. Tomlinson in his 
last letter, “but in official matters I am 
limited to statements of fact and, even 
then, have to obtain government authority 
for publication. (This I have done.) 

“The photograph shows the Central tele- 
phone exchange in Johannesburg, which is 
the largest town in the Union of South 
Africa and the center of the gold mining 
industry. The gold mines stretch for 60 
miles along a reef running from Randfon- 
tein on the west, to Springs on the east. 
Approximately in the center stands .Jo- 
hannesburg, with a population of 176,000 
white people and 154,000 
Asiatics. 

In Johannesburg itself there are 14,575 
telephone subscribers (7,787 business, 6,248 
residence, 540 call office) who are served 
by 12. offices, the largest ‘Cen- 
tral,’ which is seen in the illustration. 

The switchboards throughout are of the 
Ericsson common battery type, that in Cen- 
tral having 8,800 lines multiple capacity. 

In the Central office there are two 
lady superintendents, 17 supervisors and 
181 female telephonists who operate the 
switchboards between 8 a. m. and 9 p. m. 
from 9 p. m. to 8 a. m. male operators 
man the exchange under the direction of a 
male superintendent. All the offices in 
Johannesburg are open day and night. 

Outside Johannesburg itself, on the long 
stretch of reef between Randfontein and 
Sorings, known as 


natives and 


being 


the Witwatersrand, 
subseribers. All the Reef exchanges, ex- 
cept three, are also open continuously. 


‘rom Johannesburg, long distance lines 


radiate to all the towns of any importance 
in the Transvaal province. Main trunk 
lines also run to Natal, to the Orange 
Free State, to Kimberley, the center of the 
de Beers diamond mine, and across the 
Karoo to Capetown, nearly 1,000 miles 
away. Connected to the Central trunk 
switchroom there are altogether 17 long 
distance lines and approximately 56 other 
toll circuits over which communication is 
obtainable with about 570 stations in vari- 
ous parts of the Union of South Africa. 

In the Johannesburg Central office 
the telephonists handle daily about 80,000 
calls of all classes.” 

An interesting comparison of telephone 
development in South Africa and Kansas 


hundred goes wrong through the fault of 
the operator. This he terms a remarkably 
small proportion, considering the intricacies 
of the system. 

He is convinced that failure to get cor- 
rect numbers in a very large majority of 
cases is not due to the fault of the operator, 
but is frequently caused by failure of the 
subscriber to speak distinctly into the tele 
phone. 


Practical Notes For Maintenance 
Students: Frequency. 
By Joun A. BRACKEN. 
When the E. M. F. of a two-pole A. C. 
generator, (or one with more than two 
poles), or of the circuit the generator is 














re are 10 exchanges serving over 3,000 ° 


Operating Room of the ‘‘Central’’ Office, 


Largest of 12 Offices in Johannesburg, 


Union of South Africa, Operated by the Government. 


may be had by considering Johannesburg 
with its white population of 176,000 and 
Salina, Kans., the largest of the United 
exchanges, with a total population of less 
than 18,000. Johannesburg has less than 
nine telephones per 100 of white popula- 
tion, while Salina has more than 30 tele- 
phones per 100 of population. Salina has 
65 long distance circuits and Johannesburg 
has 73. 


Makes Two-Year Test on Tele- 
phone Service. 

A test of telephone service was recently 
completed by Professor Charles P. Siger- 
toos, of the University of Minnesota. The 
test covers a period of two years, during 
which time Professor Sigerfoos kept ac- 
curate records of the results of all calls 
he made. 

In that net period he made approximately 
800 calls, during which time he was given 
the wrong number seven times and the call 
was not put through twice. At that rate, 
he figures it out that about one call in a 
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feeding, has passed from zero to its max 
imum positive and negative value in one 
direction and hack to zero, then to its 
maximum positive and negative value in 
the other direction and back to zero, the 
full set of values passed through is called 
the frequency. The frequency of a volt- 
age is used to measure the rapidity with 
which its value changes, and is expressed 
as the number of cycles in a unit of time. 

The time required for the A. C 
to go through a complete cycle is called a 
period; namely, one second. 


. voltage 


For instance, 
suppose that the revolutions per minute of 
the two-pole magneto generator described 
in a preceding note is 1,200, then the fre- 
quency would equal 1,200 divided by 60, 
or 20 cycles. The generator, then, is said 
to have a frequency of 20 cycles per 
second; this means 40 alternations per 
second, or 40 times 60 equals 2,400 alter- 
nations per minute. 

The strength of an alternating current 
is usually measured by its various effects; 
for instance, its heating or magnetic effects 
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An alternating current of one ampere, we 
understand to be a current which would 
cause the same effect as a direct current of 
one ampere. This adopted value is called 
the effective or virtual current. 

Exactly the same meaning is attached to 
alternating voltage. Effective or virtual 
voltage of an alternating current we un- 
derstand to be the voltage of an equiva- 
lent direct current, which produces the 
same heating effect in a given ohmic resist- 
ance as the alternating voltage. 

When direct current quantities are in- 
volved, the power or rate of doing work, 
expressibly in watts, is given by the prod- 
uct of the voltage times the current. When 
these quantities are alternating, the power 
may be less than this amount. To get 
the actual power in an alternating cur- 
rent circuit, a factor called the power fac- 
tor is used. It is given as the ratio or 
number obtained by dividing the real by 
the apparent watts. 

There are instruments for measuring 
directly the power expended in either A. C. 
or direct current circuits. Such instru- 
ments are called wattmeters. 


“Answer Promptly; Wait Longer 
for Others,’ Maxim Urged. 

A survey of telephone calls in Minneap- 
dlis, Minn., disclosed that many subscrib- 
ers do not answer their telephones prompt- 
ly, that some do not wait long enough after 
placing a call for the called person to 
answer and that still others lack sufficient 
equipment, which results in a high per- 
centage of busy lines. 

It was believed that the number of com- 
pleted calls could be increased if tele- 
phone users would cooperate with the com- 
pany by using more care in placing their 
calls, answering their telephones more 
promptly and adding to their equipment 
where necessary. Toward this end, a cam- 
paign was launched to inform users of the 
ways in which they may help to improve 
service. 

The story of this campaign of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. is re- 
lated in The Northwestern Bell, the 
monthly magazine of the employes of the 
company. A committee, known as the dis- 
trict completion committee, consisting of 
representatives from the plant, traffic, com- 
mercial and accounting departments, was 
appointed to assist in taking care of the 
details of the work. 

A series of newspaper advertisements 
and several other forms of publicity were 
utilized with the other ef- 
forts to increase the completed ca"'s. 

Featuring the publicity effort was the 
“Telephone Golden Rule,” formulated es- 
It reads: “An- 
swer your telephone as promptly as you 


in connection 


pecially for the occasion. 


would like others to answer you, and wait 
as long for an answer as you would have 
others wait for you.” 

Besides the newspaper advertisements, 
the publicity included information to em- 
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GRUNTS 


By “Buck” 

In our section of the nation, there’s 
some fellers we call “grunts.” There 
is quite an aggregation of these guys 
who do the stunts on the ground, to 
earn a ration; college boys on their 
vacation, men of ev’ry class an’ sta- 
tion—some are tall an’ some are 
runts. 

An’ each mornin’ in their flivvers, 
in all kinds an’ makes o’ cars, while 
each flivver shakes an’ shivers, shim- 
mies, rattles, jumps an’ jars, they 
ride out with quakes an’ quivers, bad 
enough to shake their livers, crossin’ 
fields an’ fordin’ rivers, with their 
shovels, spades an’ bars. 

On the job they start to workin’ 
with their spades an’ other tools. 
Those that lag an’ start to shirkin’ 
soon find out they’re bustin’ rules, 
for the foreman’s always lurkin’ 
somewheres near an’ gits to jerkin’ 


those that don’t keep right on 
perkin’; then he’ll can the poor durn 
fools. 


Though some highbrows are em- 
phatic that the grunts are all a flop, 
that durn chatter’s full a’ static, an’ 
the highbrow’s full o’ hop! Why 
can’t they be democratic? They’ve 
got beetles in the attic, makin’ state- 
ments so erratic! Lots o’ grunts have 
reached the top! 











ployes of the company, an operators’ talk 
for clubs, a playlet for operators’ demon- 
stration programs, a motion picture for 
use in theaters and a blotter bearing the 
“Golden Rule” which was distributed 
throughout the city of Minneapolis. 

The newspaper publicity included nine 
different advertisements pointing out how 
subscribers may obtain greater value from 
their telephones by answering promptly 
and waiting for others to answer them. 
These advertisements were written and 
illustrated in a semi-humorous style. The 
“Telephone Golden Rule” appeared at the 
bottom. 

A copy of the first advertisement was 
distributed to all Northwestern Bell em- 
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ployes in Minneapolis, with a brief mem- 
crandum attached stating the purpose of 
the advertisement and urging their co- 
operation in obtaining the desired results. 
The customer contact plan was linked with 
the memorandums and employes are urged 
te fill out one of the customer contact 
forms whenever they observe a condition 
which they believe may be improved. 

As another part of the publicity pro- 
gram, a three-minute talk was prepared 
for presentation before luncheon clubs 
and other groups to seek the cooperation 
of subscribers in the campaign to increase 
the number of completed calls. The talk, 
which was given by two operators, Carol 
Ellefson and Mercedes Grasso, pointed 
out the value of putting into practice the 
“Golden Rule.” 

A news story, together with a picture 
of the operator who was to make the talk, 
was released to the newspapers previous 
to each presentation. 

Another feature of the publicity pro- 
gram was a playlet, “Jones Almost Lost 
Out,” which was written for and was given 
in connection with operators’ demonstra- 
tion programs in Minneapolis. 

In order to obtain the cooperation of 
subscribers who might not be reached by 
the foregoing mediums, a motion picture 
advertisement emphasizing the “Golden 
Rule” was shown at Minneapolis theaters. 

Attention-compelling blotters, in gold 
and black, were enclosed with monthly 
statements to subscribers and distributed 
in other ways. Some 125,000 of these 
“Golden Rule” blotters were used in Min- 
neapolis. 

To reduce the number of busy telephone 
lines, the completion committee at Minne- 
apolis is making a survey to determine 
those subscribers who lack sufficient equip- 
ment. Sometimes it is found that an ex- 
tension telephone is needed, or an exten- 
sion bell in cases where the other bell can- 
not be heard clearly in all parts of the 
house. There are other instances where 
an additional line into the home or office 
is found advisable. The subscriber is ad- 
vised as to the additional equipment he 
should have, with the result that many are 
taking advantage of the opportunity to im- 
prove their telephone service. 

Figures as to the results naturally are 
not available at the present stage of the 
program, but it seems quite likely that the 
Northwestern Bell company’s efforts will 
result in the “Golden Rule” becoming gen- 
erally practiced by Minneapolis subscrib- 
ers, with a considerable increase in the 
number of completed telephone calls. 


Maine Association’s Annual Con- 
vention to Be Two-Day Affair. 
The annual meeting of the Telephone 

Association of Maine is announced for 

Tuesday and Wednesday, September 18 and 

19 by Secretary A. Van Den Kerckhover 

of Bethel, Me. It will be held at the Fal 


mouth Hotel Portland. 








Valuation for Telephone Rate Cases 


Two General Types of Appraisals—Valuations at ‘“‘Fair Value’ Pivot Upon 
Which Whole Question of Equitable Utility Regulation Revolves — Valuation 
Principles—Address at Recent Tri-State Telephone Convention at Erie, Pa. 


In many cases it appears that where the 
subject of valuations for rate making is 
discussed, a minimum of benefit is derived 
from the discussion because different in- 
terpretations are placed on the meaning of 
a given term, or the function and nature 
of whatever the term is supposed to name 
leaves a different picture in individual 
minds. 

Despite the fact, therefore, that all of 
you may be familiar with appraisals for 
rate-making purposes, it would appear that 
a few minutes devoted to a discussion of 
appraisals generally would be a proper pre- 
liminary to any discussion of valuations for 
rate making. 

The word “appraisal” is generic rather 
than specific. It is as logical to expect 
anyone to visualize oranges when ‘fruit is 
mentioned as to expect everyone to visu- 
alize the same thing when appraisals are 
mentioned. 

There are a great many kinds of ap- 
praisals, but, broadly speaking, all of them 
may be divided into two general types— 
opinion appraisals and organization ap- 
praisals; and when we pause to review the 
history of public utility regulations for the 
last 15 years and note the steadily-increas- 
ing ‘susceptibility of courts and commis- 
sions to the influence of facts rather than 
of opinions, however expert, the type of 
appraisal to be used becomes a matter of 
prime interest in any rate-making discus- 
sion. 

The opinion appraisal is a report of values 
established under the controlling influence 
of an individual. That such an individ- 
ual operates with a_ staff of assistants 
whose primary and principal function is to 
collect facts and other data in no way alters 
the results, for the arrangement, correla- 
tion and analysis of these facts, and their 
ultimate presentation as evidence in rate 
hearings is entirely under such individual’s 
direction and is primarily influenced by his 
individual knowledge, individual views and 

eneral ability. 

In many cases, opinion appraisals have 

1 entirely practical utility when based on 

und, well-reasoned, expert opinion, but 

best and of necessity they represent the 
imulative results of one man’s judgment 
that judgment is limited by his individ- 

| capacity and opportunity for research, 
his facilities for reccrding and cor- 
lating the facts which he observes, and 
his ability and developed power of an- 
sis in using them to solve valuation 
blems with which he may be confronted. 


By Harry G. Baldwin, 


American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


It follows, therefore, that the provabil- 
ity of opinion appraisals (which is but 
another way of saying the utility of opin- 
ion appraisals) varies in direct ratio to an 
individual’s human limitations and human 
capacities. 

The limitations of the opinion appraisal 
and the steadily-increasing demand for 

















“Valuations at ‘Fair Value’ is the Pivot,” 

Said Mr. Baldwin, ‘‘on Which the Whole 

Question of Equitable Public Utility Reg- 

ulation Revolves, the Fair Value Upon 

Which Public Utilities Are Entitled te 
Earn a Fair Return.” 


provable valuations were responsible for 
the rise and development of the organiza- 
tion appraisal idea which first took tangible 
from 32 years ago. Its main objective was 
to produce appraisals that depended for 
their authority primarily on demonstrable, 
provable facts, rather than on individual 
opinion and reputation as an expert. 

This does not mean that it was hoped 
that opinion as to value could, or 
would, be ruled out entirely, for to do so 
would require nothing short of omniscience, 
but it was obvious that an enormous field 
of demonstrable 


ever 


facts about value re- 
mained to be explored; that others were 
being created by-the development of a great 
industrial era much faster than they could 
be assimilated; and that great progress was 
in prospect in establishing provable values, 
if these facts could, in some way, be “*n- 
covered and brought into evidence. 

An organization of specialists, each an 


2 


uw 


expert in his field, was conceived of as a 
practical solution of the problem. The 
corporation was to function for this staff 
as the individual expert had functioned for 
his staff in the past, in that the results of 
each individual specialist’s observation and 
experience were to be recorded, analyzed 
and checked against the common judgment 
and experience of all, but the quality of 
that observation was to be increased mate 
rially and the capacity to observe and ac 
cumulate facts was to be limited only by 
the number of specialists that could be as- 
sociated together to advantage. 

Time has amply proved the soundness of 
the idea. Thirty-two years of organized 
concerted effort in valuing properties of 
nearly every conceivable kind throughout 
the Western Hemisphere has created an 
enormous library of analytical and statis- 
tical data relating to value that, collected 
in one common clearing house, sifted for 
human opinion, classified and supplemented 
by active and intelligent research, has 
placed a weight of authority behind the 
competent organization appraisal in sup- 
port of its valuations, which the individual 
expert, however 
hope to acquire. 


competent, could never 

There is more than enough conflict of 
opinion on matters relating to public utility 
regulation from which, apparently, there is 
no escape, so that anything that can be 
done to substitute authoritative facts for 
expert opinion in so important a matter is, 
in itself, a long forward step in solving the 
problem of equitable and intelligent public 
utility regulation. 

And, when all has been said, valuations 
at “fair value” is the pivot on which the 
whole question of equitable public utility 
regulation revolves, the fair value upon 
which public utilities are entitled to earn a 
fair return. It is a well-recognized fact 
that a public utility is as much entitled to 
a fair return upon the fair value of the 
property invested in the public service as 1s 
any person engaged in private industry ; 
but there is frequently much controversy 
in specific cases as to what constitutes fair 
value and a fair return thereon. 

Much of this controversy arises from a 
difference in convictions, part of it un- 
doubtedly arises from misapprehension of 
facts, still more 
is due to the fact that certain elements en- 
tering into the determination of fair value 
are of a debatable nature and, undoubtedly 
some part of it is directly due to partisan 
views and interests. An 


the governing economic 


interesting in- 
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stance of the influence of such views is the 
oft-quoted and famous Nebraska rate case 
of Smith v. Ames, decided over 30 years 
ago, and which still forms a basis for judi- 
cial decision in rate litigation. 

William Jennings Bryan, sworn enemy 
of the money power and advocate of gov- 
ernment ownership, believed that cost of 
reproduction as a basis for rates would re- 
turn much lower rates than the original in- 
vestment would have returned at that time, 
due to the fact that for some years the 
price of all basic materials and labor had 
been declining. The railroads stoutly op- 
posed the principle of cost of reproduction, 
presumably for the same reason. 

The same principle somewhat modified 
was written into the railroad valuation law 
in 1914 by Senator LaFollette before the 
enormous increase in prices, which oc- 
curred later, was in evidence. While it 
would be rash to say what was in his mind 
when this was done, the fact remains that, 
until the day of his death, Senator LaFol- 
lette was the most severe critic of the 
railroads in Washington, 

Now that the situation is reversed, and 
cost of reproduction is greatly in excess 
of the basis of value as designated in the 
railroad valuation law, there is staunch ad- 
vocacy in some quarters of the prudent in- 
vestment theory, while the railroads have 
suddenly become converted to the cost of 
reproduction theory because, as a recent 
issue of Railway Age states: “They be- 
lieve that the method of valuation favored 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
unlawful, confiscatory, and such as to pre- 
vent sufficient earnings to assure a continu- 
ation of the present quality of service.” 
Much as one may sympathize with the rail- 
roads in their present perplexities, one can- 
not but think of the chameleon that was 
placed on the piece of Scotch plaid, and 
died trying to make good. 

llowever, whatever thecry may govern 
in specific cases, the courts have repeatedly 
ruled that “cost of reproduction” is one of 
the important considerations in the deter- 
mination of fair value; and the first step 
in the determination of cost of reproduc- 
tion is an accurate and adequate inventory. 

This inventory is essentially no different 
than properly-made inventory. All 
units of property that have a known mar- 
ket price must be listed in such detail that 
their quantity, quality, type and size is of 
record. All 
buildings, special construction, etc., which 
have no known market price must be 
broken down into units of-basic materials, 
labor, etc., that have a known market price, 
overhead costs incident to their construc- 


any 


units of property, such as 


tion must be established, unit prices estab- 
lished for the construction or 
other units and applied, in order to estab- 
lish the cost of reproduction. 


various 


The skill, knowledge and care which are 
brought to bear in the establishment of 
unit prices very frequently determine the 
provability of an appraisal; and it is in 
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their construction that the analytical and 
statistical data of the appraisal organization 
begins to prove its worth. Retrospective 
costs as of any period are available for 
specific cases, and time-tested unit cost 
formulas that will stand the most search- 
ing criticism are also available, to the end 
that standards of accuracy and provability 
may be maintained at a cost of valuation 
that is reasonable. 

By formulas is meant the relative pro- 
portion of brick, mortar, labcr, etc., that 


enter into the construction of a square 








Think Only About What Is Good. 


Man can, and should, control his 
thoughts. Thoughts are things. None 
but good thoughts should be dwelt upon 
Banish bad thoughts and all fear. 

Hold no grudges against yourself. 

Do not allow your mind or tongue to 
dwell upon evils or wrongs; confine your 
thoughts and conversations to the good 
only. 

Man is a self-contained machine. He 
can do anything he wishes to do that is 
within the power of man.—Excerpts 
from the Memorandum Book of Theo- 
dore Gary. 








yard of 13-inch common brick wall, for in- 
stance, or of forms, cement, sand, crushed 
stone, labor, etc., that enter into the ccn- 
struction of a cubic foot of concrete of 
given strength, or, in still another case, the 
proportionate costs incident to the setting 
of a telephone pole. 

In this last case we have, first, the cost 
of the pole at its shipping point. To this 
must be added the cost of the freight neces- 
sary to deliver it to its place of use, the 
cost of unloading it from the cars, the cost 
of shaving and transporting it to the loca- 
tion where it is to be set, the cost of fram- 
ing, the cost of digging the hole and the 
cost of setting, all of which must be con- 
sidered in the light of how the work is car- 
ried on, the size of the gang used, the per- 
centage of superintendence, etc., to which 
must be added the proportionate amount 
involved for casualty and liability insur- 
ance, tools consumed and other construc- 
tion incidentals. 

With such basic formulas to work from, 
as altered to reflect specific conditicns, the 
cost of the various operations is deter- 
mined and provable unit costs built up. 
The same process is repeated for every 
ciass of equipment in order that the facts 
set forth in the appraisal, no matter how 
minute, may be easily and directly proved. 
The final results of the field inspecticn are 
subjected to a searching analysis, checking 
and verification in the office, and when the 
reports are completed they comprise a 
faithful and provable record of the prop- 
erty and its cost of reproduction as of a 
specific date. 

In valuations for rate making the next 
impurtant step is the determination of 
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what is commonly called indirect construc- 
tion costs. These costs are made up of 
expenditures incident to the construction 
of the physical properties in bringing them 
into an operating condition. A reasonable 
period is assumed fcr the construction of 
the plant and all expenses such as taxes, 
engineering and superintendence, injuries 
and damages, interest on investment, legal 
expenses and all other miscellaneous costs 
attributable to the cost of the plant but not 
directly identified with specific parts there- 
of, are included as a part of the basis of 
fair value on which the utility is entitled 
to a return. 

With the completion of this portion of 
the work, we now have a basis for the de- 
termination of fair value of the tangible 
It now remains to 
elements 


elements of plant cost. 
determine the intangible atter 
which, when due consideration 
given to deferred maintenance, obsolescence 
and other contributing causes to such loss 
as may affect the desirability of the prop- 
erty to render service, fair value may be 
determined. 


has_ been 


The intangible costs represent those costs 
incident to the promotion of the enterprise 
and attaching business, not attributable t 
the physical properties. They generally in- 
clude a reasonable allowance for promotion 
and organization expenses and loss of re- 
turn on idle investment during the period 
Stated as briefly as 
possible, these intangible costs are compre- 
hended under the following classifications : 
Promotion, organization and development, 


of attaching business. 


cost of assembling capital, cost of attach- 
ing business, interest on idle investment 
and other sacrifices made by the owner un- 
til the business is established. 

Allowance of these intangible costs in 
the rate basis has long had the approval 
of the courts. It takes time to put a new 
enterprise of any magnitude on its feet 
after the construction work has been fin- 
ished. Mistakes in construction have to be 
corrected, experiments and_ substitutions 
made, economies studied, an organization 
perfected, etc. Business has to be adver- 
and solicited, and the 
charges incident to carrying these 
during the develcpment period should also 


tised for interest 


costs 


be considered. 

With all of these facts once established, 
the next and most important step is the 
determination of fair value as a basis fo1 
rates. Most of us believe that we under- 
stand the term, “value,” but the term 
“fair value” when applied to the property 
of a public utility depends upon so many 
different conditions and is used in so many 
different ways as to almost defy definition 
The rulings of the commissions and _ the 
courts have consistently refused to place 
a hard and fast definition on the term, and 
the conditions under which fair value is to 
be determined in any two cases are so 
variable that a method used in one case 
might be extremely unreasonable and un- 
fair in others. 
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Granting that our time would permit it, 
it is doubtful if a discussion of the part 
that both of these two major elements of 
tangible and intangibles play in the deter- 
mination of fair value would be of particu- 
lar benefit or interest, for their considera- 
tion differs somewhat with each specific 
case as conditions may dictate. 


There are certain broad principles, how- 
ever, with respect to the tangible costs and 
their relation to fair value that are basic 
and may be discussed with profit. From 
an exhaustive study of the decisions of the 
U. S. Supreme and other courts where 
questions of value were involved, from 
the famous “Slaughter House Case” in 
Louisiana in 1872, to date, the consistent 
and orderly progress and crystallization of 
judicial thought to cost of reproduction as 
the point of departure in establishing fair 
value, is reasonably well marked. 


The language of the courts with respect 
to valuations for rate making in such cases 
as Public Service Commission of Missouri, 
Erie v. Public Service Commission, Des 
Moines Water Co., Roanoke Water Works, 
The Minnesota Rate Cases, the South- 
western Bell Telephone case, New York 
Telephone Co., Monroe Gas Light Co. and 
many others, all confirmed the language of 
the courts in the case of Consolidated Gas 
Co. v. Wilcox, which reads: “It is impos- 
sible to observe this continued use of the 
present tense in these decisions of the 
highest court without feeling that the 
actual or reproductive value at the time 
of the inquiry is the first and most im- 
portant figure to be ascertained.” 

There would seem to be little doubt that 
the decisions of the courts as to value for 
the rate base have their roots in the fun- 
damental economic law that the business 
process is essentially and finally a process 
of exchanging values with profit as the ob- 
jective and that before profits can be hoped 
for the value of the services and properties 
invested in the business and that have made 
the business process possible must be re- 
covered in the exchange. 

This appears to be a simple statement of 
fact, but much of the controversy relating 
to the valuation of properties for rate-mak- 
ing purposes revolves around the pivotal 
facts contained in it. Services and prop- 
erties constitute the real and final invest- 
ment in any business. 

The real and final investment in the 
business of a telephone company, for in- 
stance, is not the money used to purchase 
the exchange equipment, the poles and the 
wire, and the pay for the engineering, su- 
perintending and other kinds of labor of 
rain or of brawn that brought the com- 
pleted system into being, ready for the 
ervice to the public. On the contrary, the 
real and final investment is the exchange 
equipment itself, the poles and the wire, 
and the labor of brain and brawn that 
ould take them and weld them into an effi- 
cient practical tool for the service of the 
public. = 
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Memories of a Wire Chief. 
By Ray Barn. 


I have vivid recollections 

Of a crowded terminal room, 
Out in the prairie country 

Where oil had made things boom. 
My jobs were as numerous there 

As the great King Solomon’s wives, 
And every day I was busy as 

A one-arm man with hives. 


The first thing every morning 
After sweeping all the floors, 
I tested toll line trouble 
To see which of it was ours. 
Then I started the rectifier, 
Cleaned the ringing machine, 
And polished all the brass work 
To prevent it turning green. 


I tested local trouble, and 
Run jumpers on the rack. 
Then to avoid being idle, saw 
That cords were all cut back. 
I was fond of switchboard trouble 
Though it was never promptly found, 
For we had pretty operators, 
And I sometimes loafed around. 


I adjusted all the relays 

And changed defective plugs, 
Then helped the local manager 

Count his pay station slugs. 
This variety of labor was 

Never considered any bother, 
Even to repair of flat irons 

For the chief operator’s mother. 


I held the place all winter 

Until spring came with a bang, 
Then by bribing the city foreman 

Got placed in the heavy gang. 
I yearned to be a lineman 

And to climb the higest poles; 
Believed that I could do it, 

But he put me digging holes. 








If the enterprise is successful, it be- 
comes a public necessity, obligated to the 
public to continue to provide an efficient 
practical service; and it is only the con- 
tinual reinvestment of like or improved 
properties and labor of brain and brawn 
to keep the system in efficient and contin- 
uous operation, that can assure a continua- 
tion of such service. This reinvestment of 
properties may be casual and spasmodic, or 
consistent and uniform; it may take the 
form of piece-meal renewals of parts of 
units, or replacement of entire units over 
long or short periods, but its necessity and 
accomplishment is none the less certain. 

Such a reinvestment requires the com- 
pany to make a more or less continual sac- 
rifice in the interests of the consumer, a 
sacrifice which must be recovered before 
any profits are in evidence and the measure 
of which, therefore, must not be less than 
the cost at the time when replacement be- 
comes necessary of reproducing properties 
capable of rendering a like or improved 
service, for otherwise profits will be im- 
paired or disappear entirely and the busi- 
ness will ultimately have to liquidate. 

These fundamental facts are commented 
on in one form or another in most of the 
rate decisions of recent years, but perhaps 
the clearest and most concise statement is 
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that of the U. S. Supreme Court in the 
Knoxville Water case, which reads: 

“Before coming to the question of profits 
at all, it (the company) is entitled to see 
that from earnings the value of the prop- 
erty invested is kept unimpaired so that at 
the end of any given term of years the 
original investment remains as it was in the 
beginning. It is not only the right of the 
company to make such provision but it is 
its duty to its bond and stockholders and, 
in the case of a public service corporation, 
at least its plain duty to the public.” 


As before stated, there appeared to be 
little question that these facts are exerting 
great influence in shaping the trend of 
court and commission opinion that cost of 
reproduction, as a basis or point of de- 
parture for determining fair value for rate 
making is “the first and most important 
figure to be ascertained,” to again quote 
the court in the Consolidated Gas case. 

Normally, in practically every case, fair 
value of the physical properties will be ap- 
proximately the same or slightly less than 
cost of reproduction; and it is here that 
all due consideration must be given to the 
purpose for which values are being estab- 
lished. Values from the viewpoint of the 
commercial desirability of the property— 
in other words, from an investment or sales 
point of view—and values from the view- 
point of the desirability of the property 
to render service, the prime consideration 
in determining fair value for rate making, 
are usually quite different, although both 
are less than the cost of reproduction as 
far as the physical 
cerned. 

The measurement of whatever deductions 
should be made from the cost of repro- 
duction as a basis for just and equitable 
rates is principally a measurement of the 
reduced ability of the property to render 
as efficient and economical service as could 
be rendered by a new property of like type, 
with due regard to modern developments, 
operating under the existing conditions. 

This reduced ability to serve should be 
detected and measured by observation and 
known facts rather than by theory and 
speculation. No hard and fast rule can be 
laid down for any industry as regards loss 
of serviceability of its properties; but as 
applied to well-maintained, going public 
utilities, satisfying a constant or increas- 
ing public demand, we do not believe that 
the straight-line theory of depreciation is 
either logical or sound. 

If there actually exists a_ sufficient 
amount of deferred maintenance, obsoles- 
cence, inadequacy, etc., in a public utility 
property to justify the existence of a large 
reserve for depreciation, such as might be 
built up on a policy of depreciation charges 
as based on the straight-line theory, it is 
quite certain that such a condition would 
be directly reflected in the lessened ability 
of the property to serve the demands of its 
public. 

In order to meet a constant or increasing 





properties are con- 
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And The Experience 
t Exchange Proves It! 


\the figures for the proposed installation of Strowger Automatic 
ment for Sparta, Wisconsin, were being considered by the telephone 
several of the directors felt that they were not favorable enough to 
n affirmative decision. [here was a disposition to overlook the 
outside of the elimination of local operators, Strowger Automatic & 
brings many other advantages which are difficult, if not impossible, 
to writing prior to conversion. These include adequate rates from 
ervice, additional new business, continued expansion due to increased 
e telephone, executives freed from complaints and worry over 
mt troubles, and many others. 


sof Sparta since its conversion to automatic operation prove that 
y figures can't tell the whole story. Public approval, for instance, 
romoted by the high type of service rendered by Strowger Automatic 
,cannot be evaluated, but is nevertheless indispensable for the 
nM lasting prosperity of any telephone company. The fact that 
Automatic exchanges everywhere after years of operation, are 
«changes, should be the deciding factor for telephone executives 
its adoption. ‘‘Nothing succeeds like success,’ is a good motto, 
iter all the basic reason for the increasing adoption of Strowger 
operation in every part of the world. 





Factory and General Offices: 1033 W. Van Buren St, Chicago, U.S. A. 
Sales and Service Offices in All Principal Cities 


EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS & 
For Australasia--Automatic Telephones, Ltd. 
For Canada--Independent Sales and Engineering Co., Ltd. 
Elsewhere--Automatic Electric Co., Ltd. 
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demand, a utility wiil find it necessary to 
make sufficient expenditures from time to 
time to keep the property in normal op- 
erating condition to meet this demand, and 
it follows that at no time could more than 
a nominal sum be expended upon it with- 
out abandoning property units that were 
used and useful. 


Loss of Serviceability. 

The mere fact, therefore, that a given 
property is efficiently and economically 
serving a constant or increasing demand is 
prima facie evidence of its general con- 
dition, and such allowance as may be made 
for factors of depreciation should be lim- 
ited to such loss of ability to serve as may 
be detected and measured by observation 
and known facts. 

It is unlikely, of course, that any prop- 
erty will always be so maintained that ex- 
pert observation will not detect some evi- 
dence of deferred maintenance, obsoles- 
cence, inadequacy, etc., the correction of 
which, because of operating expediency or 
other good and sufficient reasons, has been 
deferred for a more convenient reason. 
The value of this loss of serviceability is 
a deduction from the cost of reproduction 
in computing fair value of the physical 
properties. 

Views within the industry differ with 
respect to these matters but there is a com- 
mon meeting ground for them. The ulti- 
mate financial effect of accumulating de- 
preciation reserves out of current earnings 
to maintain and replace properties, or the 
financial effect of deducting a_ sufficient 
amount from earnings to maintain proper- 
ties at the peak of efficiency and account- 
ing for such expense as a direct charge 
to operating costs, must be practically the 
same over a given period of years. 

It makes little difference whether op- 
erating efficiency is maintained through 
piece-meal renewals of parts of units or by 
replacements of entire units, the cost of 
cuch maintenance is comparable. Whatever 
advantage there may be in evidence in fol- 
lowing either policy apparently rests on 
the side of maintaining peak operating effi- 
ciency, which directly rebounds to the ben- 
efit of the consumer in better service and, 
frequently, in lower costs, while at the 
same time the interests of the company’s 
bond and 


stockholders are in no way 


jeopardized but on contrary are protected. 

Obsolescence has become an important 
factor in valuation of telephone companies 
for rate-making purposes. Improvements 
in mechanical equipment have been very 
rapid during recent years. The change 
from aerial wire to cable and then to un- 
derground transmission, and the change 
from magneto central office equipment to 
common battery and then to the auto- 
matic system are cases in point, although it 
by no means follows that the older style 
equipment is obsolete for the particular 
service which it renders. 

Again, it frequently happens that, due 
to city planning or other conditions, tele- 
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phone companies are ordered to put their 
transmission underground and find it 
necessary because of this fact to abandon 
aerial cable that would be used and useful 
for years to come. The competent and 
provable appraisal plays an important part 
in all of the situations in establishing 
values lost through such obsolescence or 
supercession, the amortization of which 
must be included in the rate base if the 
company is not to suffer loss. 

Inadequacy is also a rather common 
cause of reduced serviceability. In plan- 
ning a telephone system in a_ growing 
community, a company may make every 
provision for expansion to meet normal de- 
nands of the future, to the point where 
the prudence of its over-investment (as 
measured by present current demands) 
might be seriously questioned, only to find, 
in the course of a few years, that the 
growth of the community has been such as 
to render the system wholly inadequate to 
cope with demands that are made upon it. 

There are still other conditions that 
contribute to loss of serviceability, but they 
are of a more special nature and, there- 
fore, not of general interest. The accurate 
measurement of all of these contributing 
causes to loss of serviceability in prop- 
erty is most essential to the establishment 
of fair value for rate-making purposes and 
equally essential to a study of equitable 
charges to operating *costs where the amor- 
tization of these losses is indicated. 

This brief outline will serve to suggest 
the general procedure of establishing valu- 
ations for rate-making. The problems of 
each specific case are so subject to modi- 
fications by specific conditions that it is 


impractical to attempt to deal with more. 


than the broad aspects of the subjects in 
a paper of this kind. 


Summing Up of Appraisal Work 


Summed up, it is the primary function 
of the appraisal organization to establish 
an adequate and accurate property record, 
without which any valuation is liable to 
gross error and is incapable of proof, to 
establish accurate and provable unit prices 
for the determination of cost of reproduc- 
tion, to establish the indirect construction 
costs attributable to the construction of 
the physical plant, to establish the intan- 
gible costs that would be incurred as of 
the date of the inquiry and to correlate and 
weigh all of these factors in determining 
value for the rate base as those values are 
affected by the efficiency and economy of 
the operating plant, the classes of service 
rendered, the present and potential market 
for those services, and, of course, the court 
and commission decisions that govern the 
regulation of public utilities. 

The competent appraisal organization is 
then prepared to carry the service on from 
this point, if desired, and make a rate 
study and report for presentation to courts 
or commissions. This ordinarily includes 
a study of the past operating statements 
of the company, the establishment of an 
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adequate fund of working capital, a study 
and classification of the kinds of services 
being rendered, a study of the mainte- 
nance requirements, present and future, and 
the reserve necessary for contingencies that 
will act as a cushion to equalize annual 
maintenance charges to operating costs, a 
study of rates applicable to the different 
classes of consumers and the different 
kinds of service rendered and so on. 
Acceptibility of Evidence. 

In closing, it is not aside from the sub- 
ject to mention the matter of expert tes- 
timony when this evidence is presented. 
The final test of the excellence and utility 
of the work of a valuation engineer lies in 
the acceptability of the evidence which he 
presents. This, in turn, most frequently 
depends upon the skill with which he has 
collected and arranged the data and on his 
experience and ability as an expert witness 
in using it. 

Many entirely provable and equitable 
claims for increase in rates have been 
painstakingly built up, only to be disal- 
lowed at the hearing because the witness 
could not assemble and present his facts 
under cross-examination. It is here that 
the analytical and statistical data and the 
wide experience of the competent appraisal 
organization is invaluable and no prelimi- 
nary investigation for rate adjustment 
should be launched without this important 
qualification in mind. 

Such qualifications on the part of those 
who understand and handle the intricate 
and varied problems of valuation as a mat- 
ter of daily routine, coupled with the abil- 
ity to make a comprehensive appraisal! and 
rate study, offer the utility the vitally nec- 
essary attributes of authoritativeness, dis- 
interestedness and provability, the assur- 
ance of intelligent property records, prop- 
erty accounting and property control, pro- 
tection from loss through confiscation, and 
the stimulation of public confidence and 
public investment that inevitably results 
from the publication of balance sheets, 
earning statements and other records that 
in themselves indicate when management 
is operating prudently and with exact 
knowledge of the vital facts concerning 
its business. 


Windstorm Causes Heavy Loss to 
Wire Companies. 

A heavy windstorm in eastern Nebraska 
and western Iowa on August 26 caused a 
heavy loss to wire companies. Near Oak- 
land, Iowa, the storm took on the destruc- 
tive properties of a tornado, and wrecked 
many buildings. The Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. was the company suffering 
the greatest damage, although several |o- 
cally-owned companies were hit. 

The Iowa-Nebraska Light & Power Co. 
was forced to rush emergency construc- 
tion crews to that section to restore its 
electric energy lines, and it was several 
days before complete communication by 
the wire companies was resumed. 
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{ SERVICE « SATISFACTION Quick/ 


“Howdy folks! 


Here are the department heads at Suttle 
Equipment Company, who are helping 








a. 

















over five hundred telephone companies to 
save money on supplies. 





Each man is ready and anxious to help 


S. P. HULL you in every way possible. J. F. CRANKSHAW 
President - 
No 








. Sales Manager 
matter what you need—switch- . 


boards, telephones, line hardware, office 
supplies, directories, poles, cables, etc., we 
can assure you service and satisfaction— 
quick! 


Here’s a good idea— 


Let us send you the latest copy of “The 
SUTTLE SALESMAN’—a_ monthly 


buyers guide of everything you need. 











S. M. HULL You'll find this handy book will save you 


; CARL SHAW 
Production Manager time, trouble and money. 


Printing Dept. 





erePrTr FFs 


Ve 











W. M. STONE W. A. TAYLOR J. F. SMITH 
Telephone Dept. ' Switchboard Department Shipping Dept. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED—NEW OR REBUILT 


——— 


| Susie CquipmenP? Co. 


Lawrenceville, Illinois 

















When writing to Suttle Equipment Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 








Athens, Ohio, Now Has AutomaticService 


Midnight of Saturday, August 18, Witnessed the Cutting Into Operation of 
1,200 Lines of Strowger Automatic Telephone Equipment—New Telephone 
Building, Third Occupied by Company Since Organization, Opened to Public 


Housed in a handsome new building, 
the new automatic telephone equipment of 
Athens, Ohio, is now in full operation. 

The completion of the new $150,000 
plant marks a milestone in the 30 years’ 
history of the Athens Home Telephone 

















Dr. A. F. Holmes, President of the Athens 
Home Telephone Co. Since Its 
Organization in 1901. 


Co., and is a fitting climax to the continued 
progress and development which has char- 
acterized this company’s activities from its 
first beginnings in the dental office of Dr. 
C. L. Jones. Interested from the start in 
the utility and convenience of the tele- 
phone, Dr. Jones cast his lot with the 
industry; and he has had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing his efforts and enthu- 


new 


siasm rewarded in the continued success 
and progress of the Athens Home Tele- 
phone Co., of which he is now secretary 
and manager, its increasing and 
growing service to the community in which 
it is located. 


and in 


The first call placed over the automatic 
telephone after the cut-over was to Mayor 
C. L. Moore and was made by Dr. C. L. 
Jones shortly after midnight on Saturday, 
August 18. The treasurer of the Athens 
Home Telephone Co., W. E. Moler, ini- 
tiated the to the Elks Club, 
after which the usual test calls were made 


second call 


to the fire and police departments. 

The officers and directors of the Athens 
Home Telephone Co. are: Dr. A. F. 
Holmes, president; W. N. Alderman, vice- 


By C. S. Cadwell, 


Sales Department, Automatic Electric Inc. 


president; W. E. Moler, treasurer; Dr. C. 
L. Jones, secretary-manager; H. S. Bur- 
son, cashier; and F. R. Eckley, commer- 
cial engineer. Besides these there were 
present at the cut-over, Mr. Fulkerson and 
S. C. Alsdorf, of the Newark Telephone 
Co., Newark, Ohio, and C. L. Sosey, S. 
L. Smith, Warren Hess, S. M. Skinner 
and Miss H. L. Reilly of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co., and John Love, consulting 
engineer. 

Automatic Electric Inc., which com- 
pany manufactured and installed the auto- 
matic equipment, was represented by H. P. 
Mahoney, T. F. Crocker, G. Sorber, L. L. 
Ruggles, R. T. Dailey, C. S. Cadwell and 
E. R. Girard. A. R. Hailey was in 
charge of the installation work, which was 
very favorably commented upon by those 
present. A complete story of the 
cut-over as well as an excellent descrip- 
tion of the new equipment and the history 
of the telephone company appeared in the 
subsequent issue of the Athens “Sunday 
Messenger,” which characterized the new 
plant as a significant contribution to the 
civic progress of the community. 

The front of the new telephone building 
presents an imposing appearance with its 
tall columns and simple lines. The Roman 
Doric style of architecture has been fol- 
lowed closely, not only for the front of 
the building, but 
throughout the = in- 
terior as well. The 
for the public 
has rows of columns 
and a classical stair- 
case, being 
used for the trim with 
walls 


very 


lobby 


marble 
decorated with 
an imitation of trav- 
atine, or volcanic 
The floor is of 
rubber tile. 

On the first 
are: Lobby, 
offices, and_ toll 
special boards,  to- 


stone. 


floor 
business 
and 


gether with two tele- 
phone booths and the 
chief operator's office. 
Farther back on this 
same floor are the of- 
fices of the manager 
and treasurer, with a 
large garage opening 
to the rear. 

The basement has a 
storage capac- 
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large 

















Dr. C. L. Jones, Manager and Secretary 

of the Athens Home Telephone Co., in 

Whese Dental Office the Company’s First 
Toll Board Was Located. 


ity, with a cable room where the under- 
ground cables are brought in from the 
outside, and a special ventilated batter) 
room for the storage battery. Boiler and 








New Home of the Athens Home Telephone Co., Athens, Ohi0, 
Impresses One with the Dignity and Conservativeness of the 
Telephone Organization and Reflects Credit Upon the C°m- 


munity Served. 
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Automatic Telephone Exchange Building, Mukden 

The attention of the world has been focussed of late on the Far East 
where events of far-reaching importance are taking place. 

These events, however, have not arrested telephonic developments in 
that part of the world, as is evident from the fact that we have just shipped 
a 3,500-line automatic exchange for Mukden. 

Supplied by 


THE SOCIETE FRANCAISE DES TELEPHONES INTERURBAINS 


Representing the Manufacturers TIENTSIN, SHANGHAI, KHARBINE, MUKDEN 


SIEMENS BROTHERS & CO., LTD., WOOLWICH, ENGLAND, S. E. 18 


lEMEN 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONES 
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When writing to Siemens Bros. & Co., Ltd., please mertion TELEPHONY. 
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coal rooms, with an electric hydraulic ele- 
vator for transferring material from the 
rear alley to the basement are also pro- 
vided. 

Constructed of terra cotta, glazed brick 
and steel, the building is absolutely fire- 
proof in every respect. 

The front part of the second floor has 
been finished off for two apartments, one 
of five rooms and the other of four rooms. 
It is expected that one of these apartments 
will be occupied by the wire chief, and 
the other by the chief operator, so that 
trouble complaints and special service calls 
will always have immediate attention, day 
or night. The remainder of the second 
floor is occupied by the automatic equip- 
ment, with ample room for expansion to 
take care of future growth in the tele- 
phone requirements of the city. 

There are at present 1,200 lines of auto- 
matic equipment which care for 2,815 tele- 
phones. The primary line switches are of 
the plunger type, and are mounted 200 on 
a board. The connectors are mounted on 
separate boards. Toll train equipment and 
special switches, such as reverting call, 
test distributors, etc., are mounted on a 
special board. 

The ringing current is furnished in fre- 
quencies of 16, 25, 33, 50 and 66 cycles by 
duplicate ringing machines. One of these 
operates from the commercial current, 
while the other operates from the storage 
battery in case of failure of the power 
supply. Interrupter attachments are pro- 
vided on these machines for furnishing the 
dial and busy tones. 

There is one charging set which oper- 
ates from the commercial current of 220 
volts 60 cycle, three phase. This machine 
is designed to operate on a full float basis, 
which maintains the batteries in a fully 
charged condition at practically all times. 
Both charging and ringing sets are 
mounted on specially constructed bases of 
pressed brick, pointed with cement. 

The control and supervisory equipment 
is mounted on the power board, which is 
conveniently situated in respect to the 
ringing and charging sets. The test desk 
is also located in the rear part of the 
equipment room, and is situated so that 
the test clerk has ready access to the 
power board and power equipment as well 
as to the automatic apparatus. This board, 
as well as the six-position toll, rural and 
special service board on the first floor, was 
manufactured and installed by Automatic 
Electric Inc., of Chicago, Ill. 

With the completion of its conversion 
to atitomatic telephone operation, Athens 
now takes its place with the many other 
progressive cities of Ohio which have a 
completely modernized telephone plant. 

Other Ohio cities using Strowger auto- 
matic equipment include Columbus, Tol- 
ledo, Youngstown, Canton, Lorain, Marion, 
Newark, Alliance, Bucyrus, Elyria, Mas- 
sillon, Van Wert, Amherst, Delaware, 


New Philadelphia, Dover, Kenton, St. 
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Marys, Granville, Green Camp, Malvern, 
Mason, Morral, and Waldo. Ohio may be 
said to be one of the leaders in this re- 
spect, as is shown by this impressive list 
of cities. 

Postal Contracts for Bell Serv- 
ice; Spur to Competition. 
The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. announced on August 22 that it had 
signed a contract with the Postal Tele- 
graph & Cable Corp., similar to the one 
recently entered into with the Western 
Union, under which Postal may use the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s 
long distance lines, equipped to carry tele- 
phonic and _ telegraphic communication 
simultaneously, take advantage of certain 
of the Bell laboratories’ developments, and 
use the A. T. & T. telephoto system for 

handling facsimile message service 

As a result of the non-exclusive nature 
of these contracts, a great increase in com- 
petition between the Western Union and 
the Postal Telegraph ccmpanies is expected 
in the United States. Furthermore, be- 
cause of the relation between the land 
lines and cables in each company, greater 
competition in foreign business is also said 
to be likely to occur. 

Colonel A. H. Griswold, executive vice- 
president of the Postal company, said, 
that under the contracts “the Postal Tele- 
graph becomes immediately possessed of 
the ability to expand its facilities between 
points already reached by its lines, and it 
also is placed in a position to extend its 
service to any other point in the entire 
United States.” 

It was learned that the Postal Tele- 
graph intends to proceed with an expansion 
of its facilities by opening additional of- 
fices in towns and cities not now served by 
the company, in order to secure an in- 
creased volume of business, and that the 
work of the staff of the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp., which controls 
Postal Telegraph, will be centered on the 
increase of its wire business in the United 
States. 

“Development of the so-called ‘printer 
telegraph service,’ which directly connects 
customers’ offices with the telegraph offices, 
is receiving the best technical and commer- 
cial thought,” Colonel Griswold said, “and 
with the new facilities available, the pub- 
lic may confidently expect great steps to 
be taken in the very near future. 

“Telephoto and facsimile telegram ser- 
vice is now available to all Post Tele- 
graph customers. The Postal Telegraph 
has arranged to handle telephoto and fac- 
simile service at those points where the 
necessary apparatus has been installed, 
and additional installations will be made 
as rapidly as is warranted. 

Telephone coin boxes will be placed at 
strategic points throughout the larger 


cities for the exclusive use of the public 
in telephoning its telegrams and cable- 
grams directly to the main operating rooms 
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of the company, thus insuring maximum 
speed and accuracy.” 

Colonel Griswold said that the contracts 
of both the telegraph companies had made 
facsimile telegram service available to the 
public for the first time. The major uses 
of facsimile service, as expected by tele- 
graph officials, will center in the trans- 
mission of advertising of all sorts, finger- 
prints, documents and financial paper. 

It is not thought, however, that bank- 
ing methods would be altered, as there 
has so far been no test case to determine 
the legality of a check or an acceptance 
sent by wire. But the other business uses 
of telephoto transmission will be very 
great, it was pointed out, and_ should 
greatly increase the speed of commercial 
and financial transactions. 

The contracts for the use of telephone 
toll and long distance lines will be sup- 
plemented as appropriate by sub-contracts 
regarding the utilization of particular 
lines, it was learned, in order to provide a 
proper basis for an accounting between the 
telegraph and the telephone companies. 
Colonel Griswold said that the contract for 
the use of telephone wires would run for 
five years, that for the special apparatus 
for three years, and that for the telephoto 
system for one year, with all the contracts 
renewable for like periods. 

President Walter S. Gifford of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. in 
announcing the contract said: 

“The arrangements embodied in_ these 
contracts are dependent on certain develop- 
ments of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
which were primarily undertaken for the 
improvement of telephone service, and 
which furthermore permit of a better util- 
ization of plant, and additional facilities for 
telegraph transmissicn. 

One of the contracts allows the tele- 
graph company to use the American com- 
pany’s long distance lines, which when 
equipped with proper apparatus, can carry 
telephone and several telegraph messages 
simultaneously. The ultimate 
should be the elimination, to a large ex- 
tent, of parallel pole lines and wire cir- 
cuits. The arrangement maintains the 
complete independence of the telephone and 
telegraph companies but gains for the pub- 
lic many of the advantages that would 
accrue from the consolidation of all elec- 
trical communications. 

Another of the contracts permits the 
telegraph company to lease for its own 
circuits the apparatus developed in the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories whereby sev- 
eral telegraph channels may be obtained 
from a single pair of telegraph wires 'n- 
der certain conditions. 

A further contract provides that the 
American company’s tele-photograph sys- 
tem will be available to the telegraph 
company’s patrons for handling facsimile 
message service between cities where the 
telephone company operates its systen of 
sending pictures by wire.” 


result 
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OU want “pep” in a telephone battery for good transmis- 

y sion. And you need sustained power for asatisfactory serv- 
ice life. Telephone men throughout the country know 

that they find the winning combination of Power and Pep in 
French Ray-O- Vacs. Exhaustive tests have proved French Ray- 
O-Vacs’ greater “come-back” power—their greater rapidity in 
rebuilding their strength when the receiver is back on the hook. 
Tests, too, have proved their pep —showing French Ray-O-Vacs 
delivering their high original voltage longer than any other 
battery. Why not get this longer life, lower service cost and 
greater economy? Just specify French Ray-O-Vacs the next 


time you buy batteries. 








RENC 


RAY-IVAL 


TELEPHONE CELL 


FRENCH BATTERY COMPANY 


Factory: Madison, Wis.—Sales Office: 30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Branches: Minneapolis, Cleveland, Denver, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Detroit, Kansas City, 
Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles 


ep and p ower 


..lor better telephone service 
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FRENCH BATTERY COMPAN” 
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ADISON.wisco 





Alsomakers of Ray-O-Vac Radio Batteries, Ray-O-Vac 
Ignition ~amerion, Ray-O-Vac Flashlights 


and Flas 


light Batteries. 





When writing to French Battery Ce.. please mention TELEPHONY. 











What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Canadian Commission Against In- 
terfering with Management. 


Stating that it has no control over ex- 
change boundaries and that the rates set 
for the new exchange area were reasonable, 
the Board of Railway Commissioners for 
Canada, in a decision rendered in July, 
dismissed the appeal of telephone subscrib- 
ers against the rates within the newly- 
created Point Grey exchange of Greater 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 

Under the plan set up for Greater Van- 
couver by the British Columbia Telephone 
Co., there are a number of exchange areas 
which adhere, more or less, to community 
lines, and comprise a total area of 180 
square miles. Within each of these ex- 
changes a flat rate is charged under 
which unlimited calling is permitted within 
the exchange area; while for all calls be- 
tween exchanges a rate of four cents a call 
is charged. 

Owing to development, the telephone 
company found it advisable to open a new 
telephone office in the Point Grey suburban 
district and establish a new exchange area 
having the same rates as the other suburban 
exchange areas of Greater Vancouver. The 
Point Grey exchange includes some sub- 
scribers formerly served through one of 
the Vancouver city exchanges, and these 
objected to the new arrangement. The 
matter was placed before the railway board 
and after a hearing and rehearing the com- 
missioners have twice upheld the rates as 
established by the British Columbia Tele- 
phone Co. 

In the writtten opinion accompanying the 
latest decision, the following statement is 
made : 

“As it invariably appears in the creation 
of an additional telephone exchange, new 
boundaries are drawn and telephone users 
within the bounds so set up are allocated 
to the new exchange. It is well settled and 
subject to no dispute on either side that 
the board is not immediately concerned in 
the setting up of such boundaries and in 
the creation of new exchanges, inasmuch as 
these are questions concerning the interior 
management of the company’s business, but 
it is also true that the board gives atten- 
tion to the rates sought to be put in force 
in the new districts, looking to their 
reasonableness and fairness.” 

After dealing with various angles of the 
case, the written opinion reaches the con- 
clusion that no argument had been pre- 
sented from which it could be inferred that 
the rates were unreasonable as compared 
with rates within adjoining exchanges. 

In rendering its original decision in the 
Point Grey case, the commission said: 


“The situation as to Greater Vancouver 
is the result of a well-considered policy 
settled long ago by the company, upon ex- 
pert advice, to deal with a potential de- 
velopment which subsequently eventuated, 
and is still progressing to an extent as 
great if not much greater than was esti- 
mated when, in 1908, the policy was 
adopted. Even though this board has no 
supervisory powers over such a policy, it 
certainly does not appear from anything 
submitted at the hearing, or in argument, 
that its wisdom and soundness are open to 
criticism.” 


Ohio Commission Approves In- 
creased Rates for Kenton. 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
has allowed the proposed increased rates 
filed by the Kenton Telephone Co., of 
Kenton, to go into effect as in November, 
1926. By its action the commission dis- 
misses all complaints and releases the com- 
pany from the bond under which it had 
been collecting the new rates pending final 
settlement of the case. 

The commission ruled that the earnings 
of the company for one year showed that it 
had earned $86,300.81 on the valuation of 
$443,690.56. Other expenses had been ex- 
tracted from its earnings and the company 
showed a net earning of but $19,914.26. It 
ruled that this amount is equivalent to 4.49 
per cent of the value which has been ap- 
plied to the property and is not excepted 
under the law. 

A general protest against the new rates 
had been filed by the city of Kenton and a 
number of county granges. The new rates 
are: business, individual line, primary sta- 
tion, $4.75 a month; business, private 
branch, $5.25; residence, individual, $3; 
residence, five-party, $2.25; business, 10- 
party, rural, $2.75; residence, 10-party, 
rural, $2.25. 


Ohio Company Asks Authority to 
Issue Additional Stock. 

The Champaign Telephone Co., of Ur- 
bana, has filed a petition with the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission asking au- 
thority to issue $24,000 of additional capi- 
tal stock for the purpose of reimbursing 
its treasury for moneys expended in the 
course of its construction, extension and 
improvement program to its telephone 
plant and facilities. 

The additional stock will be offered to 
present stockholders at par in the ratio of 
their present holdings. The price of the 
stock is $100 per share. 

Since January 1, 1925, the company has 
expended in improvement and extension of 
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its property in Urbana and Champaign 
county a sum of money which has added 
more than $50,000 to its investment in its 
property, and this additional issue of its 
stock to be purchased by its present share- 
holders will be used to pay off its indebt- 
edness and to construct a garage and plant 
building in the rear of its main office 
which was condemned by the state fire au- 
thorities. 7 


Billing and Collecting Rule; Serv- 
ice Connection Charges Approved. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
had granted the application, filed June 22, 
of the Western Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
of Arcadia and 12 associated telephone 
companies, to adjust and modify certain 
of their rates, rules and regulations. 

A uniform rule covering billing and col- 
lecting and installation and move charges 
was asked for the applicant and the follow- 
ing companies: Prescott Telephone Ex- 
change, Prescott; Central Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co., Black River Falls; Highland 
Telephone Co., Elmwood; Lake Popin 
Telephone Co., Lake City, Minn.; Colfax 
Telephone Co., Colfax; West Wisconsin 
Telephone Co., Glenwood City; Boyceville 
Telephone Co., Boyceville; Knapp Tele- 
phone Co., Knapp: Wheeler Telephone 
Co., Wheeler; Elk Mound Telephone Co., 
Elk Mound, and the Osseo Telephone Co., 
Osseo. 

A uniform rule covering billing and col- 
lecting only was asked by the Preston 
Farmers’ Telephone Co. of Blair.. 

The rules and charges allowed are as 
follows: 


Billing and Collecting Rule: All sub- 
scribers shall be billed monthly in advance 
at a gross rate of 25 cents in addition to 
the net rate, and the difference between 
the gross and net rate shall be allowed as 
a discount on all bills paid on or before the 
20th of the month for which bills are ren- 
dered. After the 20th of the month the 
gross rate will apply. 

Service Connection and Move Charges, 
Service Connection Charges: 


Re se gia even sine $3.50 
EN ic non noe cacnavencesacas’ 3.50 
SESE Cres gine? Weer gr tence 3.50 
Pret rere 3.50 
oe a rere 3.50 


These charges shall be refunded to sub- 
scribers where service is maintained at the 
same exchange for a period of two years. 

Moves and Charges: 


Local inside move..............++:: $3.50 
Local outside move.............+++++ 3.50 
EUERL MISH MIOVE..... onc ccsccsccres Cost 
Rural outside move ............-- Cost 
Change in type of equipment........ 2.00 


The commission further ordered that 
installation charges paid by subscribess 
accordance with this order shall no‘ be 
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Expert 


line clearing 


at 


surprisingly 


low cost 


The work of Davey Tree Surgeons is not 


only economical but it leaves 


satisfied and prevents damage claims and 


law suits 


Here are a few examples of low cost expert line 
clearing for various power and telephone com- 
panies by Davey Tree Surgeons. 

For one company in western New York— 
8107 trees at an average cost of 99.72 cents per 
tree. 

For one company in central Ohio—118 trees 
at an average cost of $1.56 per tree. 

For another Ohio company —644 trees at an 
average cost of $1.91 per tree. 

For a West Virginia company—2556 trees 
at an average cost of 96 cents per tree. 

For a company in Wisconsin—2456 trees at 
an average cost of $1.01 per tree. 

For a company in Mississippi—2275 trees at 
an average cost of 75 cents per tree. 

For a company in North Carolina—284 
trees at an average cost of $1.20 per tree. 

These are only a few of many operations, 
large and small, in various parts of the eastern 
half of the United States. Full information 
with reference to the companies served and the 
cost of the work will be sent upon request. 

Naturally the cost varies on different oper- 
ations. It depends upon the size of the trees, 
the distance between trees, the amount of 
clearance that is necessary, the condition of 
the trees with reference to previous work and 
other things, their location with reference to 
the lines, etc. But, whatever the conditions, 
Davey Tree Surgeons will deliver more work 
per dollar than any other men, whether they 
are trained or untrained. 


Why this low cost? 


es e are several reasons for this surprisingly 
ow cost. 


In the first place Davey Tree Surgeons are 
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the public 














Davey Tree Surgeons did this work—relatively little cutting required— 


cost very low—beauty and health of tree preserved—public happy 


workers—they all work diligently—no other 
kind are retained. 

Second, they are experts. They know what 
to do and how to do it. They waste no time 
getting started or figuring out what to do. 

Third, their long and thorough training 
gives them a surprising agility. They climb 
quickly and with ease, and never need spurs 
for the purpose. 

Fourth, they never do any unnecessary cut- 

ting. They cut only enough to give the nec- 
essary clearance and confine it to smaller limbs 
where possible. 
- Fifth, they are carefully selected men and 
represent a fine type. They are chosen on the 
basis of character, intelligence and industry. 
They are reliable. They are fully and properly 
equipped. 

Sixth, Davey Tree Surgeons are tree-minded. 
They are thoroughly trained in the technique 
of their profession. They do their work right. 
Incidentally, they never leave any ill will be- 
hind them—nor damage claims or law suits. 


Correct line clearing 
costs less 


It is a significant fact that Davey 
Tree Surgeons can do this nec- 
essary line clearing work at a lower 
cost than incorrect work that offends 
the public. 

We must have the indispensable 
service of the wire companies, and 
we must have the trees also. These 
things are not irreconcilable. 

Davey Tree Surgeons provide 
all the clearance that is necessary. 





JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


They make every cut properly and protect the 
wounds from decay. They recognize the prob- 
lem of the wire company without forgetting 
their own professional standards. 

While delivering the necessary line clearance, 
they also seek to preserve the beauty of sym- 
metry of the trees as far as it is humanly 
possible. And how important this is in preserv- 
ing public good will! 

The purpose of Davey Tree Surgeons is not 
only to provide clearance with the least harm 
to the trees, but also to train the trees away 
from the wires wherever possible, so that the 
future cost of clearance will be less. 

These expert, professional workers offer you 
a happy solution for a vexing problem at a low 
unit cost which will surprise and please you. 
And it also pleases the public. 


Over nine hundred experts 
available 


This service is offered anywhere in the eastern 


half of the United States from 
Boston to beyond Kansas City, 
and from Canada to the Gulf. 

Wherever possible this work 
ought to be done when the trees 
are dormant for reasons that are 
important to you. Write now for 
full information so that arrange- 
ments may be made to serve you 
at the proper time. Representatives 
are located in all important cities. 

THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT 
CO., Inc., 143 City Bank Bldg., 
Kent, Ohio. 





DAVEY TREE 


TIN L. DAVEY, President and General Manager 


SURGEONS 








When writing 


io Davey ‘ree Expert Co., Inc., please 


mention TELEPHONY 
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taken up as a revenue at the time of pay- 
ment, but that where the subscriber who 
made the payment ceases to be a customer 
at the same exchange within such period 
of time, not exceeding two years, the 
service connection charge which he has 
paid shall be taken up by the company as 
a revenue. 

It also specifies that no charge for a 
move shall be made except where there is 
an actual removal and installation of a 
telephone instrument. That where service 
is established by the use of instrumentali- 
ties already in place in the premises to be 
served and no change is made at the direc- 
tion of the subscriber in the location of 
type of equipment, no charge shall be 
made. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 

August 16: Report and certificate in 
F, D. No. 7006, authorizing the acquisition 
by the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. of the properties of the Home- 
stead Telephone Co., Homestead, Fla. The 
Homestead company operates an exchange 
of approximately 300 stations. 

CALIFORNIA, 

August 21: The Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. granted permission to es- 
tablish and place in operation within eight 
months from and after the date of its 
order, a dial system telephone exchange at 
Reseda, Los Angeles County, and to es- 
tablish rates for local exchange telephone 
service in the exchange, and rates for inter- 
exchange telephone and telegraph service 
between the exchanges at Reseda and out- 
side points ; and also to discontinue all Van 
Nuys and Owensmouth local exchange tel- 
ephone service in the area of the exchange 
at Reseda upon the establishment of the 
new exchange. 

The railroad commission further ordered 
the San Fernando Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to abandon all telephone service oper- 
ations in that portion of the San Fernando 
exchange area which is ordered included 
in the exchange at Reseda, and to sell and 
transfer to the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. certain telephone property. 

GEORGIA. 

Hearing held at Atlanta at 
which a number of Oglethorpe county 
citizens made a vigorous protest against 
telephone service rendered by the Ogle- 
thorpe Telephone Co., of Maxeys. They 
were promised that some drastic action 
would be taken. 

W. T. Brightwell, a minority stockholder 
in the company, admitted to the commission 
that the service is not what it should be, 
but declared that he had done everything 
in his power to remedy it. The company 
is controlled by Nat Arnold, who was pre- 
vented from attending the hearing because 
of illness, it was said. 

Attorneys Abit Nix, of Athens, 
W. W. Armistead, of Crawford, repre- 
sented the complainants. —— others at 
the hearing were Dr. W. L. Green, W. H. 
Gordon, J. W. Moore, E. H. Furcrom, 
John F. Wilson and James L. Shehane, of 
Lexington and Oglethorpe county. 

ILLINOIs. 

July 18: Order approved extending un- 

til January 26, 1929, period of suspension 


August 14: 


and 


. of the proposed rules and regulations for 
telephone service affecting rural subscrib- 

.ers, stated in Ill. C. C. 5, first revised sheet 
4 of the Automatic Home Telephone Co. 
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July 18: Order approved extending un- 
til January 26, 1929, period of suspension 
of the proposed rates for telephone service 
in Blandinsville, McDonough county, stated 
in rate schedule Ill. C. C. 4, supp. No. 2, 
of the Blandinsville Switchboard Co. 

July 18: Order approved cancelling rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. 1, of the Middle States 
Telephone Co. filed with commission on 
April 14, 1927, applying to telephone serv- 
ice at Park Ridge and DesPlaines, Cook 
county and vicinities and: authorizing the 
company to file a modified schedule of rates 
to be designated as Ill. C. C. 2, for Park 
Ridge and DesPlaines, effective August 1, 
1928, providing for the following rates: 
Individual line business, $57; two-party 
business, $48; business extension, $9; in- 
dividual line, residence, $42; two-party 
residence, $33; four-party residence, $24; 
residence extension, $6; eight-party rural, 
business, $33; eight-party rural, residence, 
$27; P. B. X. trunks, $72. The order also 
provided that all other provisions contained 
in the commission’s order of May 9, 1928, 
shall remain in force and effect unless spe- 
cifically changed or modified herein. 

July 25: Order approved authorizing 
the Eastern Illinois Telephone Co. to pur- 
chase and acquire all the property and as- 
sets of the Rantoul Telephone Co. and 
the Fisher Telephone Co., free of all liens, 
except the lien of the outstanding mortgage 
bonds of the Rantoul Telephone Co., and 
authorizing the last two named companies 


to sell their respective properties and as- - 


sets, for considerations, respectively, as fol- 
lows: Payment of $25,000 in cash and the 
delivery of certificates representing 700 
shares of the no-par common stock and 350 
shares of the preferred stock of the East- 
ern company to the Rantoul company, the 
assumption and payment of all outstanding 
mortgage bonds of Rantoul company (in 
the aggregate principal amount of $49,000) 
at a cost including premium and expenses 
of $51,060, the assumption and payment of 
Rantoul company’s outstanding short-term 
notes in the sum of $8,800, and the as- 
sumption of all current liabilities of Ran- 
toul company; payment of $15,000 in cask 
and the delivery of 300 shares of the no- 
par common stock and 150 shares of the 
preferred stock of the Eastern company to 
the Fisher company, the assumption and 
payment of the latter’s outstanding notes 
in the sum of $10,000 and the assumption 
of all current liabilities; granting to the 
Eastern Illinois Telephone Co. a certificate 
of convenience and necessity to own, con- 
struct, and maintain and operate telephone 
exchanges or properties and to render tele- 
phone service in the territories now served 
by existing telephone exchanges of the 
Rantoul Telephone Co. and the Fisher 
Telephone Co.; authorizing the Eastern 
company to execute and deliver its first 
mortgage or trust indenture, dated as of 
July 1, 1928, to Central Trust Co. of IIli- 
nois, as trustee, for the purpose of securing 
bonds authorized to be issued and other 
bonds that may from time to time be 
issued; to issue and dispose of 1,000 shares 
of its common capital stock without par 
value, $50,000 aggregate par amount of its 
6 per cent cumulative preferred capital 
stock, consisting of 500 shares of the par 
value of $100 per share, and $150,000 ag- 
gregate principal amount of its first mort- 
gage bonds, series of 1928, the bonds to be 
dated July 1, 1928, to mature July 1, 1948, 
bearing 6 per cent interest, and to be issued 
under and secured by the first mortgage 
or trust indenture authorized to be exe- 
cuted and delivered, bonds to be sold as to 
net the company not less than 851% per cent 
of their face value. 

August 1: Order approved extending 
until February 28, 1929, period of suspen- 
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sion of the proposed rates for telephone 
service in Geneseo, stated in rate schedule 
Ill. C. C. 1, sheet 1-A of the Geneseo Co- 
operative Telephone Co. 

August 1: Order approved extending 
until March 6, 1929, period of suspension 
of the proposed rates for telephone service 
in Geneseo, Henry county, stated in rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. 1, first revised sheet 1, 
of the Geneseo Cooperative Telephone Co. 

August 1: Order approved extending 
until February 9, 1929, period of suspen- 
sion of the proposed rates for telephone 
service in Casey, and vicinity, stated in rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. 2, of the C. T. & N. 
Telephone Co. 

August 1: Order approved extending 
until February 25, 1929, period of suspen- 
sion of the proposed rates for telephone 
service in Pleasant Plains and New Berlin, 
stated in rate schedules Ill. C. C. 3, of the 
Boynton Telephone Co. 

August 1: Order approved extending 
until February 28, 1929, period of suspen- 
sion of the proposed rates for telephone 
service in Vermont, Fulton county, stated 
in rate schedule Ill. C. C. 4, of the Ver- 
mont Telephone & Exchange Co. 

August 2: Order approved cancelling 
suspension and resuspension orders affect- 
ing rate schedules Ill. C. C. 3, of the Pearl 
City Independent Telephone Co. and au- 
thorizing company to place in effect the 
following annual rates; individual business, 
$36; individual residence, $24; party resi- 
dence, $21; rural business, $24 ; rural resi- 
dence, $21; switching service, $9; hand 
telephone set, 25 cents per month additional, 
effective August 1. 

August 2: Order approved cancelling 
suspension and resuspension orders affect- 
ing Ill. C. C. 5, first revised sheet 4 of 
the Automatic Home Telephone Co., Pon- 
tiac, and authorizing company to place in 
effect lil. C. C. 5, first revised sheet 4, 
applying to collection rules for rural sub- 
scribers, effective October 1, 1928. 

August 2: Following schedules 
mitted but no action was taken: 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co.’s withdrawal 
of toll rate schedules of Vermilion County 
Telephone Co., now owned by former, filed 
in compliance with order in Case No. 18175. 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.’s rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. No. 1, “Advanced pay- 
ment and deposits,” effective September 1, 
1928. 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co.’s advice No. 
200, sixth revised sheets Nos. 31 and 32 
fourth revised sheet No. 33 and third re- 
vised sheet No. 34 of supplement No. 7, 
containing a list of all additions, changes 
and corrections in the listings of Illinois 
stations to July 31, 1928, inclusive, effective 
September 1, 1928. 

Clayton Telephone Co.’s rate schedule 
Ill. C. C. 1, applicable to service at Clay- 
ton and vicinity, filed in compliance with 
order in case No. 17714, effective July 1 

Middle States Telephone Co.’s rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. 2, applicable to service 
at Park Ridge and DesPlaines, effective 
August 1, 1928. 


INDIANA. 


sub- 


August 17: Sims Cooperative Telephone 
Co. of Grant County granted an increased 
schedule of rates. It is given an increase 
of 25 cents in rental on single line business 
telephones, and permitted to charge a 25- 
cent penalty on all bills not paid on or be- 
fore the 15th of the month. 

August 27: Hearing at Huntingburg on 
petition of Southern Indiana Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to establish a charge of 9 
cents a call for every exchange through 
which a call is made from Jasper, either 
to Holland or Ouzco, nearby towns. 

September 10: Hearing on petition of 
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Out in the Great Open Stretches 
Where Storms Exact Heavy Toll 


That’s where it pays BIG to string 


“CODDERWELD” TELEPHONE LINE WIRE 
for Its Assurance of Uninterrupted Service 


The maintaining of normal service under abnormal conditions 
is the foremost requirement of a telephone system. Galvanized 
steel or iron wires soon rust and interfere with proper perform- 
ance, often crippling an entire section. 

The use of COPPERWELD, which does not rust, insures 
absolute reliability of service and does away with regular main- 
tenance and replacement costs. 











Copperweld Stee! Company Sfmerican Glectric (mpany, Fre. 





Main Office and Mills: Glassport, Penna. State and 64th Streets 
30 Church St., New York 129 S. Jefferson St., Chicago Chicago, U. S. A. 
823 S. Edgefield St., Dallas Rialto Bldg., San Francisco Distributor to the Independent Telephone Trade 

















**It costs less to prevent rust than to endure it’’ 

















Smooth — Straight 
Safe — Economical 
Permanent 





QU ALITY: Through our Research, Engineering and Inspection Departments 
* we keep our quality always in advance of the field. We ship no 
conduits which could possibly damage a cable. 


SERVICE: Our ample stocks of all types and sizes enable us to serve your 
* requirements, large or small, at all times. 





=p Please Send Inquiries Direct to the Company < 


CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


BRAZIL, INDIANA 
































Be a supporter—mention TELEPDONY. 
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the Fayette Telephone Co. for authority to 
increase exchange rates. The petition was 
filed several months ago. 

MINNESOTA. 

September 6: Hearing in St. Paul on 
application of Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for approval of purchase of a 
majority of the capital stock of the Green- 
field Farmers Telephone Co. from George 
K. Gann and Roy F. Wilder. 

September 17: Hearing on application 
of New Richland Telephone Co. for in- 
creased rates at New Richland and Wal- 
dorf. On August 24 the commission ordered 
that the case be reopened and set down for 
rehearing in the village of New Richland, 
for the introduction of additional evidence, 
further investigation, and examination of 
evidence already introduced, and the con- 
sideration of such other matters as may 
properly be presented at such a hearing. 

September 13: Hearing in Myrtle on 
joint application of Myrtle Cooperative 
Telephone Co. of Myrtle to sell, and of 
the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
to purchase, all the physical assets of the 
Myrtle company. Merger of the property 
with the Glenville exchange of the Tri- 
State company is contemplated with the 
placing in effect of the Glenville rate 
schedule. 

Missourl. 

August 17: Order issued approving of 
the purchase by the Citizens’ Public Service 
Co. of Missouri with headquarters in Jef- 
ferson City, from R. B. Parker of the 
telephone properties in the towns of Rich 
Hill, Metz and Hume, Bates county. 


The commission also issued an order au- . 
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thorizing the purchasing company to op- 
erate these exchanges. The price to be 
paid for the three exchanges is $75,000 
cash. These are parts of a chain of small 
telephone properties that the Citizens’ Pub- 
lic Service Co. has been acquiring the past 
few months in Missouri. Rehabilitation of 
the plants and improvement of service is 
part of the program of the acquiring com- 
pany. 

August 18: The sale of Auxvasse Tele- 
phone Exchange to the Citizens Public 
Service Co. a new concern with Jefferson 
City headquarters, authorized for a price 
of $22,500. 

The Auxvasse exchange, with about 500 
telephones, has been owned for the past ten 
years by Frank Holland of that community, 
who has been a resident there for the past 
12 years. 


August 21: The Citizens Public Service 
Co. of Missouri authorized to purchase the 
telephone utilities of Dixon, Crocker, 
Waynesville and Iberia from B. J. Burs- 
meyer for $25,000. The same company has 
also been granted authority to purchase 
telephone utilities at O’Fallon, Wentzville 
and Cottleville from M. L. Currier for 
$47,060. 

August 22: The Citizens’ Public Service 
Co. of Missouri, a new concern with head- 
quarters in Jefferson City, authorized to 
purchase and operate the telephone ex- 
changes and properties in 16 Missouri 
towns at a price of $169,250. 

The properties are located in Perry, 
Novelty, Owensville, Warrensburg, Sum- 
ner, Pilot Grove, Wellsville, New Haven, 
Pleasant Green, Clifton City, Locust Hill, 
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Hurling, Sullivan, Mendon, Mokane and 
Bland. 
NEBRASKA. 

August 24: The Western Public Service 
Co., Scottsbluff, filed request for authority 
to construct transmission lines in Scotts- 
bluff and Banner counties. 

August 24: Application of the Funk 
Telephone Exchange, Funk, for validation 
of stock dismissed on grounds that since 
exchange is owned by private partnership 
and is not a corporation, it does not come 
under the jurisdiction of commission. 


OHIO. 

August 15: Increased rates approved for 
Kenton Telephone Co. which company has 
been collecting since February 1, 1927, 
under bond. 

OKLAHOMA. 

August 17: Midland Telephone Co. 
given authority to purchase the property of 
the Okarche Telephone Co. by Okarche. 

August 17: The Southwest Telephone 
Co. applied for permission to purchase tel- 
ephone exchanges at Mountain Park, Lone 
Wolf and St. Louis, Pottawatomie County, 
Okla. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

August 15: Hearing at Harrisburg on 
application of Bell Telephone of Pa. to 
construct, maintain and operate aerial and 
underground wires along certain highways 
in the borough of Kingston. 

WISCONSIN. 

August 16: Order issued granting ap- 
plication of Western Wisconsin Telephone 
Co, and 12 associated companies to adjust 
and modify certain of their rates, rules and 
regulations. 


Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


New Telephone Companies and 
New Incorporations 

Dover, Det.—The Cklahoma Associated 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated with 
3,000 shares common stock. No address 
is given. The Corporation Trust Co. of 
America, Wilmington, Del., is correspond- 
ent. 

Dover, Det.—The Commonwealth Pub- 
lic Utilities Co., of Chicago, Ill., has been 
incorporated to do a general telegraph and 
telephone business. Its capital stock is 
$500,800, with 100,000 shares of common 
stock. The Corporation Trust Co. of 
America, Wilmington, Del., is correspond- 
ent. 

Jena, La—After a delay of three 
months the organization of the LaSalle 
Telephone Company, Inc., was perfected 
the early part of last month when F. M. 
Ussery, prominent Good Pine citizen, was 
chosen as the first president; W. F. Mac- 
key, of Jena, vice-president and general 
manager, and D. S. Butler, of Trout, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. The new com- 
pany takes over the telephone exchanges 
at Jena, Olla, Jonesville and Tullos and 
the toll lines leading out of these places. 

The plants were formerly owned by the 
Tri-States Utilities Co. with head- 
quarters at Kinder. Through the failure 
of an Arkansas bank and the calling on 
the Tri-States people for money due the 
bank by the Arkansas Banking Commis- 
sion, the four plants in this section were 
turned over to the commission to settle 
the debt. 


W. F. Mackey was sent to Jena by the 


Arkansas Banking Commission to oper- 
ate the plant. He conceived the idea of 
taking over the plant and began the or- 
ganization of the LaSalle Telephone Co. 
Stockholders in the new company are F. 
M. Ussery, W. F. Mackey, D. S. Butler, 
Allan Brown, J. R. and Louis Schneider. 

Work will begin this month towards 
rebuilding the Jena plant and improve- 
ments at the other plants are promised 
within a very short time. 

New York, N. Y.—The Colonial Utili- 
ties Corp. has been organized by Glidden, 
Morris & Co. to acquire 16 public utility 
properties in 24 communities in Connecti- 
cutt, New Jersey, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and Maine, to supply without compe- 
tition electric light and power, water, arti- 
ficial gas and telephone service through or- 
ganizations heretofore controlled and man- 
aged by local interests. 

The new company will supply electric 
light and power to Chester, Vt., and 
surrounding towns, while the water prop- 
erties center around New Canaan, Conn., 
and Toms River, N. J. Artificial gas 
properties are located in and around Exe- 
ter, Rochester and Somersworth, N. H., 
and telephone service will be supplied to 
Chester, Vt., and near-by towns. Public 
financing for the new company has already 
been announced. 

Franchises. 


MonTESANO, WASH.—The Quinault Tel- 
ephone Co. has been granted a franchise 
by the Grays Harbor county commissioners 
for a telephone line which it intends to 
build along the north shore at Lake Quin- 


ault. The line will also extend into Jeffer- 
son county. 
Construction. 

CAMBRIDGE, ILtt.—The Citizens Mutual 
Telephone Co. has completed rebuilding 
its lines east of this community along the 
state highway in compliance with an agree- 
ment between the company and the sub- 
scribers, who formerly owned the line, 
under which the company furnished needed 
repairs. Patrons will pay the Cambridge 
company a switching fee. If this plan, 
which is tried out on this line, is success- 
ful, the Citizens Mutual will add other 
rural toll lines to its circuit under simi- 
lar agreements. ; 

PARDEEVILLE, Iowa.—The new fireproot 
telephone building being erected by the 
Pardeeville Telephone Co. is well under 
way and will be ready for occupancy this 

month. The company is also busy placing 
cables under ground, preparing to remove 
all overhead wiring in the business district. 
A common battery plant will be installed, 
bringing the service here up to par with 
larger places. 

SKIATOOK, OKLA.—The Standard Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., with headquarters 
here, has just completed rebuilding of the 
outside plant of its telephone system at 
Strong City, according to W. O. Mills, 
division superintendent. Improvements it- 
clude placing of about 2,000 feet of « ible, 
a car of poles and complete rewiring 0! 
all subscribers’ stations. 


Material is on the ground for com: lete 
rebuilding of the outside plant of this 
company at Earlsboro, 


to include placing 
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Good Poles for Good Service!’ . ake Yourself Expert 
Small companies as well as larger ones find Long-Bell in Telephone Practice 


Creosoted Yellow Pine Poles real factors in reduc- 








i: caine a Mee These five great telephone books 
. wiles which eve geeemuotenaied give you the best and most 










\\ full length with grade No. 1 creo- complete idea of what the 


sote resist decay and other de- telephony expert must know. 
structive elements. They seldom 


need replacing. This means a See them FREE for ten days 


saving in money, continuous good 
Mitchell’s 


service and. satisfied subscribers. 
Principles and Practice of Telephony 


| 
Immediate shipments from large | 
| 

These five books place thousands of practical facts at your 


stocks. 
command for instant use. 


THE LONG-BELL Beginning with a comprehensive survey of the basic principles 


involved, the author discusses such subjects as telephone appara- 
tus, circuit elements and analysis, typical cord combinations, 
LUMBER COMPANY telephone power plant equipment, coil winding, the toll switch- 
board and toll equipment in the multiple office. 

228 R.A. Long Bldg. You learn about toll trunking, the nature and laws of tele- 





Write for full information. 


| phone traffic, machine and automatic ringing, call distribution, 
| trunk mechanical switching, mechanical-manual switching, etc. 
All these subjects with scores of others, equally important, 

are treated in detail. Illustrations are used freely throughout 
the books, and a comprehensive index enables the reader to put 
his finger immediately on any desired fact. 

To earn an expert’s pay, you know that an expert’s knowledge 
is necessary. With these books you get the combined expe- 
rience of many telephone experts—down in black and white, 
with 317 illustrations to help you. 


Examine this great set free 


| Nothing we could say about the Home Study Course in 


Kansas City, Mo. 











Telephony could possibly be as convincing to you as an actual 
inspection of the books themselves. 


CLL 


CREOSOTED Yellow Pine Poles 






















You can see these books free 
of charge. We will gladly send 
them to you for your examina- 
tion and will pay all necessary 
carriage charges. You may keep 
the set and use it absolutely 
HoME STUDY FREE for 10 days. 

COURSE Look over the books and if 

they are not all we said they 

IN are return them at our expense. 

SB ARAD (eb 4 If you want to keep them, $2 

in ten days and $2.00 a month 

for five months will pay for 
them. 


Just Mail the Coupon 


I 
i 
‘ 
| 
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Volumes 
1436 Pages 
317 Illustrations 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


' 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., | 








OUGHNESS and pliability are 

Cr ada [po @5 essential characteristics in all 
wire where stress is involved. 

Galvanized These important qualities are carefully 
controlled in our products by the Tor- 

Products sion Test which is regular routine in 


our laboratories. 
ewe . . . *,* . 
— @rapo Galvanizing is positive in- 
i elephone and surance of low maintenance cost and 


, . long life. Insist upon @rapo Galvaniz- 
Telegraph Wire ing! There is no substitute. 





370 Seventh Ave., New York 
Gentlemen:—Please send me MITCHELL’S PRINCIPLES AND. 
PRACTICE OF TELEPHONY (shipping charges prepaid), for 
ten days’ free examination. If satisfactory I will send $2.00 in | 
ten days and $2 per month until $12.00 has been paid. If not 
wanted, I will write you for return shipping instructions. (Please 
write plainly and fill in all lines.) | 
Representative Supply J ———- are paeqanes Name 
v to fill your requirements for Crapo Galvan- 
Steel Strand ized Wire and Strand on instant notice. 


AUGUOGECUAEOOEOROEOUOOAGOEGEGOUOOGOOOOGOEDCOHOOUOEGUCEOUEOOSESCQUUGCROROOOORCGOARD GEOR EGEOORGERAROCCOOCeteeDOReoConOeOnEED iii id 


Home Address 


COEF GE BORD oc oo cc hc cere di cece vvodscoosns 


Indiana Steel and Wire Company 
Muncie, Indiana. U.S.A. 
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MOISTURE PROOF 
CORDS 


receiver and desk stand 
¥i 


built in, is furnished 
in various lengths 
in both mercerized 
cotton and silk fin- 
ishes. Colors? 
Green,brown, black 
and mottled black 
with maroon in the 
mercerized cotton 
cords and green or 
brown in the silk 
finish. 


Quotations and 
complete details 
without obligation 
upon request. 


A cord with insula- 
tion plus—insulated 
against the electri- 
cal flow which trav- 
els thru it and— 
insulated with a 
double wrapping of 
Tussah silk and an 
asphaltic compound 
against excessive 
humidity prevalent 
in certain climatic 
areas. 


This doubly insu- 
lated cord, with the 
usual R-L quality 








'Runzel-Lenz Electric Mfg. Co. 


| 1751 North Western Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Dependable Since 1904 








| 
| 








Take Your Employees Into 
Partnership 


When you offer your preferred stock to 
your subscribers, you always sell stock also 
to your employees. 

Every employee who becomes a profit- 
sharing partner is a better employee—works 
more, wastes less. 

Employee ownership is one of the valuable 
by-products of Customer Ownership. 


Let us tell you how you can get both. 


Send for copy of our booklet, “What Will 
Customer Ownership Do for You?” 


P. H. Whiting & Company, Inc. 
72 Wall Street, New York City 


Philadelphia Manchester, N. H. Newark, N. J. 
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of about 5,000 feet of cable and entire re- 
wiring of all subscribers’ stations. Addi- 
tion of these facilities will be a real fac- 
tor in improving service at these points, 
according to Mr. Mills. The Standard 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. has 21 ex- 
changes in Oklahoma and seven in Texas. 

Da.ias, TEXAs.—The first automatic 


’ telephone system to be installed in a rural 


community in the Southwest will be built 
this summer and fall in Dallas County. 
J. W. Carmichael, president of the Car- 
michael Telephone Co., announced recently. 
The system will include the towns and 
communities of Duncanville, Cedar Hill, 
De Sota and Wheatland. The system will 
be ready for use about January 1 at a cost 
of $50,000, Mr. Carmichael said. 

Announcement of plans for the new tele- 
phone system was made by Mr. Carmichael 
following closing of deals by the new com- 
pany to buy four Independent telephone 
systems now in operation in the four 
towns. The old systems will be continued 
in operation until the automatic system is 
ready for use. 

“New lines throughout with first-class 
creosoted poles will be installed,” Mr. 
Carmichael said. “No toll will be charged 
subscribers in any of the other three com- 
munities. Automatic dial telephones will 
be installed for each subscriber so that 
any number on the entire system may be 
dialed direct. There will be about 500 sub- 
scribers in the new system.” 

James Duren owned the Independent 
telephone systems at De Soto and Wheat- 
land. E. B. Hall owned the exchange at 
Duncanville, and F. Z. Elliott owned the 
Cedar Hill exchange. 

Mr. Carmichael has been in the tele- 
phone business in north and central Texas 
for the last ten years. 

Miscellaneous. 


Mipvitte, Ga.—The Midville Telephone 
Co. has been bought by Mrs. Mattie M. 
Persons, of Marshallville, from E. P. Long, 
of Midville. Mrs. Persons states she will 
begin at once to put the system in first- 
class condition, so as to insure the best 
possible service to the patrons. Mr. Long 
will remain in Midville and will buy cotton 
here when the season opens. 

Braprorp, ILtt.—The Empire Telephone 
Co. of this place with exchanges at Buda 
and Neponset, has definitely made arrange- 
ments to dispose of its stock to Paul C. 
Dodge & Co. of Chicago. The deal will 
now go through just as soon as the nec- 
essary legal papers can be made out. 

It is the intention of the Dodge com- 
pany to make added improvements in the 
service in Bradford and the county, in- 
stalling new equipment and putting the 
telephone plants of Bradford, Neponset 
and Buda in better shape than ever be- 
fore. 

Camp Point, Itt.—Elmer Bell of Rut- 
land, Ill., has assumed active charge of the 
Camp Point Telephone Exchange, taking 
the place of A. Grimes, who has managed 
the local business for the past year or so. 
Mr. Grimes resigned his position with the 
local exchange and will take a very much 
needed vacation. 

Mr. Bell will move his family to Camp 
Point in the near future. 

Coreta, Int.—Dr. E. E. Calkins, of 
Chadwick, has purchased from Homer 
Nicholas, the Coleta telephone exchange 
and will start in the near future to rebuild 
and repair the lines where most needed. 
Mr. Nicholas who has had charge of the 
system for the past two years, decide to 
dispose of the system and devote his evtire 
time to his other business. i 

Geneseo, ILt.—Frank Swiger, president 
of the Geneseo Cooperative Telephone (0. 
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ASSOCIATED TELEPHONE 
and TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY CHICAGO NEW YORK 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL 


$18,000,000 


PAID-UP CAPITAL 


pisallpinansanenge What thelittle S'in 


HE ASSOCIATED TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY, which is owned by British 


caer yer ip yal pegeaa undertakes outside of United the Weston catalogue 


1. Engineering, Construction. Management 


——_ oo means to You Ww Ww 


2. The Examination, Negotiation and Acquisi- 
tion of Telephone Concessions. RACTICALLY, it means the larg- 
3. Financing Telephone Operating Proper- est and most diversified line of 
ties, or Extensions to Existing Plant. models and ranges offered by any in- 


THE ASSOCIATED TELEPHONE AND TELE- strument manufacturer anywhere in 
GRAPH COMPANY and its Allied Companies own the world— 

and manage directly or indirectly upwards of 300,000 
Telephones, and are connected with important British 
and other Manufacturing and Financial Interests 
throughout the World 








A stock of instruments that has been 
carefully and scientifically developed 
over a long period of time based on 
the actual buying habits of the elec- 





Bankers in London trical industry .. . that’s selection. 
Westminster Bank Limited a pies a 
Sent to 1. 8 A Speedy delivery. So important when 
, re : sdiate ' > f « 9 inis 
Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City, A. you Ww ant immediate shipment or an a oe Wig on ms 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, v. 3. A, instrument to meet a special require- shakew “Pate es are 
'.ondon Consulting Engineers: W. W. Cook & Partners ment. In nine cases out of ten we Accuracy 1%. Wide 


Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 2 


have the exact model and range 
London Financial Agents: Theodore Gary and Company, 2 hi clits stan titlie 
Stafford House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. ready to ship direct from stock .. . 


that’s service. 


ly used in the tele- 
phone field. 











Made to standard specifications. Thorough Weston crafts- 
manship embodied in all designs and constructional features. 
These instruments are built on our own time ... for your 
special convenience . . . that’s satisfaction. 
HOLTZER- CABOT Ail told, it means savings. Standardized stock instruments 
not only mean a saving in time for you, but are usually less 
expensive than instruments of special specifications and 


Magneto “ Ringing fa Motor - Generators ranges. Consult the Weston catalogue and you will in- 
variably find marked with ~ 
RINGING TROUBLES? 










a little “S” an instrument 
that will exactly suit your 
requirements. 


WY \ \\\ \\ 


D. C. fan shaped 





switchboard jiastru- 
ment made in four 
sizes See illustra- 
tion above 
Why prolong inefficient unreliable ring- etd G6 am Wine 
ing service? Chief Voltmeter. One 
Install Holtzer-Cabot Magneto Ringing ' 2 gn eed 
Motor Generators— in the telephone field. 
—Operates from lighting circuit. 
—Eliminates troublesome batteries. 4 
—Requires only occasional lubrication. Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation 
A thorough test will convince you of 576 Frelinghuysen Ave. Newark, N. J. 


their permanence and dependability. 
Let us tell you how. Write for data and 


specifications. 
The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
125 Amory St., 6161 So. State St. PIONEERS 
Boston, Mass. . Chicago, Ill. SINCE 1888 
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UNIQUE 
103 


EED PIPE 
WITH WICK 










Quick Action With 


UNIQUE 


Speed and improved equipment!— 
two essentials necessary to the effi- 
ciency of your linemen and econom- 
ical line maintenance. 









Unique torches supply the means to 
efficient workmanship. Storm has 
no effect on Uniques. An auto- 
matic orifice cleaner permits no 
clogging. 


Write today for catalog that de- 
scribes in detail their many features 


UNIQUE MFG. CO., Inc. 


221 W. WHITING STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Gee Vee Pipe 
Cap, Type F 


For use on the end of 
conduit containing lead 
covered or signal wires. 
Plenty of room for the 
wires; furnishes good ven- 
tilation. Galvanized, and 
has brass screws. Can be 
applied after the wires 
are drawn in and con- 
nected up. Pipe does not 
have to be threaded. 
Made in sizes from %” 
to 6”. 

Also made in the B style 
for horizontal services. 
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has been elected temporary manager to re- 
place Max Wike until a regular manager 
can be employed. Mr. Wike and his fam- 
ily are now located in Warrensburg, Mo., 
where he is manager of the telephone com- 
pany there, supervising 14 exchanges. 

Hixitsporo, I1t.—The People’s Mutual 
Telephone Co. of Hillsboro has announced 
the sale of its stock to Silas Walker of 
Chicago. The consideration was not dis- 
closed. 

The Mutual company, which serves 
almost all of the rural communities of 
Montgomery county will be improved by 
the new owner, it has been announced. 
Already a crew of men is at work near 
Raymond repairing the lines and the 
general going over of the whole system 
will be included in the improvement pro- 
gram. After he has succeeded in increas- 
ing general efficiency of his service he in- 
tends to sell the stock to a Chicago firm, 
it is stated. 

SANDWICH, ILtt.—It is now announced 
that the organization which has purchased 
the Northern Illinois Telephone Co. is the 
Associated Telephone Utilities Co. of Chi- 
cago. The Northern Illinois Telephone 
Co., first organized in 1898, operates 4,621 
telephones, with exchanges at Mendota, 
Sandwich, Sheridan, Earlville, Somonauk, 
Leland, West Brooklyn, Paw Paw, Wa- 
terman, Hinckley and Compton. About 
2,950 of the telephones are magneto, and 
remainder common battery. 

VEEDERSBURG, IND—A _ free exchange 
system has been arranged between the 
subscribers of the Veedersburg, Mellott 
and Newtown exchanges. This free ex- 
change service will be very advantageous 
to the subscribers in these localities, as 
much business is transacted over the tele- 
phone. 


The Veedersburg owners and managers 
have purchased new cables and other sup- 
plies to build up the lines and add to the 
efficiency of the present system. Mr. 
Hosea, the owner, instructed Mr. Miller, 
manager, to put the new order of free 
exchange in effect at once so that any- 
one wishing to use those lines may do so. 

Cepar Rapips, lowa.—The Leagué of 
Iowa Municipalities in session here re- 
cently adopted resolutions urging that the 
cities be delegated further regulatory 
powers over telephone companies, operat- 
ing within their corporate limits. The res- 
olutions committee reported that in most 
Iowa communities, telephone companies 
were operating without franchises and local 
governments had no control over rates. 

Fr. Dopce, lowa.—The Ft. Dodge Tele- 
phone Co. has purchased the toll lines of 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. in 
Webster county, bringing all toll lines in 
the county under the management of the 
Independent organization which is owned 
by Fort Dodge residents. Both the Inde- 
pendent and the Bell had maintained 
county lines although all toll calls were 
handled by the Ft. Dodge or other Inde- 
pendent companies, the Bell company not 
maintaining an office in the county. 

The consideration was $13,178 and J. M. 
Plaister, manager of the Ft. Dodge com- 
pany, has announced that $35,000 would be 
expended upon improvements, which will 
establish a maximum service in all parts 
of the county. The Bell will maintain its 
cross-state and cross-country trunk lines 
through here, connected with the Ft. Dodge 
company’s service. 

This action is similar to that taken re- 
cently in Calhoun county where the Bell 
disposed of its county toll lines to the 
Central Mutual Telephone Co. of Rock- 
well City. 

HarL_an, Lowa.—M. Fretz, who has 
been manager of the Iowa United Tele- 
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phone Co. office here since it purchased the 
property from the stockholders in the Har- 
lan & Avoca Telephone Co. some two 
years ago, is now in New Richland, Minn.. 
where he has assumed the management of 
the company’s local office at that place. 

Mr. Fretz was local manager of the 
H. & A. company for many years previ- 
ous to the purchase by the Iowa United 
people. Miss Gray of Albia is here to 
take over the management of the local 
office. Mr. Fretz stated that he did not 
plan on making a permanent stay at New 
Richland. His health is not the best, and 
he has been advised by his physician not 
to remain in the colder climate during the 
winter months. : 

Lewis, Iowa—C. E. Baker of the Lewis 
Telephone Co., commenting on a report 
which has been current to the effect that 
the exchange has been sold, announced, on 
August 9 that he has given an option on 
the business to L. R. Roberts & Co. of 
Chicago and that if the company meets his 
price the property will change hands. The 
Roberts company has been buying up sev- 
eral exchanges in western Towa. 


Marcus, Iowa.—A court order may be 
asked to restrain the West Iowa Tele- 
phone Co., with headquarters at Remsen, 
from collecting the increase of rates put 
into effect September 1, 1927. At that 
time, residence telephone rates were raised 
50 cents a month, with a cash discount of 
25 cents if paid within 10 days. The old 
rate was $1.25. 

The franchise here calls for a board of 
arbitration to appraise the telephone prop- 
erty and inquire into expenses affecting the 
operation of the local exchange within 
the town and to arrive at an equitable 
rate, in the event that the existing rate 
was too low to continue this operation on 
a profitable basis. 

OspornE, Kans.—E. S. Griffith, 45 
years old, of Osborne, owner of the Por- 
tis Telephone Co., was killed August 17 
when he came in contact with a power 
wire while repairing a telephone line at 
Portis, nine miles north of here. Mr. 
Griffith purchased the telephone system re- 
cently and was engaged in rebuilding it. 

Brown City, Micu.—The Brown City 
telephone exchange is now one of the prop- 
erties of the Wolverine Home Telephone 
Co. This change is the result of permis 
sion granted recently by the Michigan Puo- 
lic Utilities Commission to the Condon In- 
dustries of Chicago, to incorporate their 
holdings in the state into one company. Al- 
bert Hall, of Milford, will continue to act 
as manager. 

Onstep, Micuo—The Onsted Telephone 
Association has initiated 24-hour service. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—E. H. Dannenberg, 
formerly of St. Louis, was injured fatally 
August 17, when the automobile he was 
driving collided with one driven by F. E. 
Norman, of Oklahoma City, near Spring- 
field. He died an hour after the accident 
in a hospital here. Mr. Dannenberg was 
on his way from St. Louis to take the 
superintendency of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. at Tulsa, Okla. : 

WarrENTON, Mo.—Otto Einstein, tor- 
merly of St. Charles, now of Warrenton, 
has sold his telephone exchanges and 
systems at Warrenton and Jonesburg to 
the Citizens Public Service Co. of Mis- 
souri for $53,500.00 cash. This is the 
same company which purchased the Cur- 
rier-Goellner Telephone Systems in >t 
Charles county for $45,000.00. F 

The company has also purchased trom 
B. Wise the exchange at Moscow Mills, 
Lincoln county, the rural service lines 1T 
$9,000 cash. Also from V. M. Tracey, ‘¢ 
exchanges at Troy and Hawk Point and +" 
miles of toll lines for $59,000.00. 
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Telephone Financing 


They’re 
Paging You 





WE are prepared to 
finance the capital re- 
quirements of your a 


company, regardless of ” Seeeali Lick 


size. 


An inquiry should Springs 


prove beneficial. 
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Balmy breezes from the Cumber- 
land foothills give zest to outdoor 
sports. Take your pick of two of 
the finest 18-hole golf courses in 
America—the tricky Champion- 
ship Course for the experts, the 


ARTHUR PERRY & CO. inner course for those who take 


Investment Bonds their golf more casually. Long, 
uncrowded fairways and greens 





31 Milk St., Boston, Mass. that are “slick as a whistle”—the 
New York Philadelphia courses you’ve played in your 
Hartford, Conn. Portland, Me. Providence, R. I. dreams! 


Worcester, Mass. 





Ride or hike along the numerous 
picturesque wooded trails, get in 
a few sets of tennis, take a plunge 
in the pool, or relax on broad, 


e ° 
cool verandas. Drink the spark- 
T h a t fe el in g O f ling, health-giving natural waters 


| of Pluto, Bowles, and Prosperine 
SE C UR ITY'! one Springs. Take the famous rejuv- 
enating mineral baths. Enjoy the 
it’s yours if you insist that your exchange delicious cuisine, the metropolitan 
equipment includes comforts and conveniences of 


French Lick Springs Hotel. 


VAC-M . 
Easy of access from everywhere 


by rail—or motor down over 


Arr es te rs smooth highways. Ample garage 


accommodations. 























Not only do they pro- 
vide positive protet- 
tion from lightning, Wire or write today for reservations 
sneak currents and 
kindred electrical dis- 


turbances, but they 

turbances, but, they FRENCH LICK SPRINGS HOTEL CO. 
operators, and make French Lick, Indiana 

you certain of unin- . = 

terrupted service. ‘‘Home of Pluto Water 













After the first installa- 
tion you will know 
VAC-M’s real value. 
Order yours today — 
and share that feeling 
of security which so 
many VAC-M users 
enjoy. 














YHE NATIONAL ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Valuation—Sapervision—Plant— Inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 
Member W. S. E. 


1411 South Park Ave. Springfield, Ill. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Monadnock Building CHICAGO 








SPOONER & MERRILL, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Public Utilities 
Telephone — Electric —Gas—Water— Railway 
Valuation—Examinations— Engineering 


111 W. Monroe St. Chicago, Illinois 








CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1107 White Building 
SEATTLE - WASHINGTON 








During recent years 
I have been privileged 
to appraise Telephone 
Exchanges all over 
the United States. 
The list totals 663. 
Would you like to 
avail yourself of my 
services? 

903-4 Lemcke Building 


J.KIONNSI 


TELEPHONE 














CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
W. C. POLK J. W. WOPAT 


Plans, Estimates and Reports. 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing 
406 West 34th St. Kansas City, Me. 








W. H. CRUMB 
Telephone Engineer 
9 South Clinton St. Chicago 











ACCOUNTING FORMS 
BINDERS and SER VICE 


Coffey System & Audit Co. 


Certified-Telephone Accountants 
667-613 Peoples Bank Bidg. Indianapolis, Ind 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 
jalists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
nancial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 








TELEPHONY 


Barton, N. D—The two farm tele- 
phone lines running into this city have 
been purchased by the Public Service 
Corp., Omaha, Nebr., whose state head- 
quarters are at Fargo. Negotiations also 
are under way for the purchase by this 
company of the Barton telephone exchange 
now owned by Postmaster John Brusren. 

BLoomMpDALE, Onto.—Harry E. Graham, 
manager of the Oil Belt Telephone Co., 
Cygnet, has renewed telephone service to 
Bloomdale. His company was _ recently 
authorized to borrow money to rehabili- 
tate the plant, which was put out of com- 
mission by storm several weeks ago; and 
he is rebuilding the service as quickly as 
posible. 

Eaton, Ourto—Three telephone com- 
panies in Preble County have passed from 
local ownership into control of the Good- 
rich interests of Indiana, headed by H. F. 
and E. S. Goodrich, Indianapolis. Em- 
braced in the sale were the Eaton, Camden 
and New Paris companies. 

The Eaton company very recently estab- 
lished itself in a new building and in- 
stalled new equipment throughout, repre- 
senting an investment of approximately 
$60,000. 

Controlling stock in the three companies 
was taken over by the new owners at a 
figure approximately double its par value. 
It is understood some stock in each is held 
by old stockholders. 

George W. Mannix, Greenville, has been 
made president of the newly-acquired com- 
panies. Manager FE. G. Morgan of the 
Eaton company will manage them. The 
Goodrich interests control 68 telephone 
plants in Ohio and Indiana. 

TRENTON, TENN.—G. N. Choate, for- 
mer secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and active in the business life of 
Trenton for years, has been named presi- 
dent of the Gibson County Telephone Co. 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Major J. W. Bigelow. 

Practically all of the directors of the 
association were present and Mr. Choate’s 
election was unanimous. Following the 
election Robert Adams, R. R. Boone and 
Emile Snyder were appointed as a com- 
mittee to draw up resolutions of respect 
on the death of Major Bigelow. 

Mapison, Wis.—The Cottage Grove Tel- 
ephone Co. has been sold to the Common- 
wealth Telephone Co. of Madison. The 
Cottage Grove company was organized 
about 20 years ago. 

The Commonwealth company of Madi- 
son has also purchased the McFarland 
Telephone Co. 

WauzekKaA, Wis.—The Western Craw- 
ford Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. lines 
have been sold to the Commonwealth 
company of Madison. 

Cuittiwack, B. C., Can.—The British 
Columbia Telephone Co. of Vancouver, has 
purchased the business and assets of the 
Chilliwack Telephone Co. at a reported 
price of $102,020, the shareholders receiv- 
ing $2.00 for every $1.00 invested and the 
purchasing company agreeing to improve 
the service without any increase in rates. 

The Chilliwack company h2s 1,040 sub- 
scribers with 130 miles of line, not counting 
seven miles of cable. It was incorporated 
in July, 1907, with a capitalization of $20,- 
000 and 117 subscribers. 


CHAPMAN 


LL LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 










J. @ Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E& MADE BY 
Cyrus G. Hill MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO 
2130 Bankers Bldg., Chicago MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Be a supporter—mention TELEPHONY. 
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PEARL 
Life-time 
Drop-Wire 
BRACKETS 


Save time, eliminate trouble. Hot galvanized 
screw-hooks and malleable castings are separ- 
able and indestructible. Standard 2-groove por- 
celain. Stocked by Telephone Manufac?drers, 
WM. H. PEARL CO. Indianapolis, Ind, 








ACCOUNTING! 


Specialization on Public Utility Account- 
ing Records and Audits enables us to 
best serve Telephone Companies. 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 





1014 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind 








NAUGLE POLES 


Northern and Western Cedar 


Butt-treated or Plain 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 


59 East Madison Sr., Chicago 








GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consulting Engineer , 


In all branches of Telephone Engin 
Race Cases, Appraisals, Financial 
Investigations, Inspections 
and Reports 


COLUMBUS ~ OHIO 








THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 
Always shows you where you stand 


We havesolved “he bookkeeping prob- 
lem of a larg: sAumber of companiee 


Write us abour our 
monthly audit 


. Bewdle Acceunting Systems 
Cerre Gerde, Illineis 



















KEARNEY | 
Guy Wire Clips | 


Eliminate Serving 


Strand Ends 


Main Office - - ST. LOUIS, MO. |! 









Universal Insulators 


vill support your drop wires to 
your entire satisfaction and at 
2 minimum cost. Are you 4 
user? Sample free on request 


Universal Specialty Co. 


711 Poplar Street 
Terre Haute, Ind. 














Analyst, Accountant, Consultant 


To Independent Telephone Companies in- 
terested in getting a fair and equitable 
division of toll revenues. 


Your inquiries will be given prompt at- 


tention. 
ERNEST J. MENDEL 
P. O. Box 128 Fort Smith, Ark. 











Hi-Tension 4-in-l 
Expansion Anchors 
No. 6076 for 12,000 lb. 


Strains and Under 
Main Office - - ST. LOUIS, MO. .! 


| KEARNEY | 











